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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE REVELATIONS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


I once imagined that when a man wrote his life, 
it was because he could instruct us by his strange 
experiences, or was a very remarkable personage, 
into whose secrets the public pined with curiosity 
to penetrate. I comprehended that he was content 
to reveal himself truthfully, rather than leave his 
character to the sharp steel-pen of Malice, the 
clumsy pencil of Fiction, or, worst of all, the oily 
goose-quill of fiattering Friendship, pointing out 
his defects as virtues and extolling as triumphs of 
wisdom and eccentricities of genius, absurdities 
or errors which he would not have dared to defend. 

But an earnest perusal of many recent confes- 
sions and reminiscences has led me to doubt the 
correctness of my ideas on the subject. I have 
waded through the autobiographies of eminent 
men, with a growing hope that they might prove 
eventually to have been rather indifferent fictions 
than faithful pictures of those I formerly considered 
the heroes of our age. Bitter, indeed, is the cure 
of the hero-worshipper. 


As charm by charm unwinds, 

Which robed our idols, and we see, too sure, 

Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 

Ideal shape of such— 
when the distorted limbs, the base material, the 
clay feet, are displayed, and a statesman figures as 
a puling boy—or philosophers, philanthropists, and 
patriots hang, Narcissus-like, over the mirrored 
reflex of self, mere egotists. 

Perhaps you will urge that a long life of fame 
and flattery cannot fail to inflate the mind with a 
false estimate of its own powers. I do not believe 
it; but, if so, then far less offensive would be the 
revelations of a person, who, unknown to fame, 
has been preserved from its destructive influence ; 
who is not vain, even for the poor reason that he 
has nothing of which to be vain! 

“Then, my dear John,’’ wrote back my beloved 
correspondent, ‘* why don’t you write your life, for 
you are of all men the most fitted for it, by your 
own showing! I have often heard that the genu- 
ine memoir of the least interesting people on earth 
would not be destitute of instruction, and so I 
should, of all things, enjey reading yours.”’ 

Save me from my friends! And yet this friend, 
this soft-spoken correspondent, is the dearest I 
have in the world. Who can wonder that with 
such a gratifying request I comply immediately ? 

I believe long endurance has blunted me to such 
assaults. My being common-place has been rung 
in my ears any day these thirty years, not only by 
my foes, but by my nearest of kin. And truth has 
echoed the fact in the recesses of my heart. Fate 
has confirmed it by weaving my life out of her 
most colorless yarn; it has been the mere idle, 
trifling task by which she has mechanically kept 
her loom in exercise, whilst she planned elaborate 
patterns, or dyed her brighter webs for more 
favored mortals. What then? Without such tame 
adjuncts, such walking gentlemen, the tableau of 
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life would be incomplete, a mass of harsh and 
startling contrasts. As my great grandfather 
sang— 
The brightest hues upon the canvass spread, 
Form not the pictures which would seem to breathe ; 
Even your own portraits would be flat and dead 
Without the sober coloring underneath. 


My great grandfather, you see, was a poet—so 
I did not spring from a common-place race. ‘ 

I wish I had. I should not have been sucha 
blot upon the escutcheon of the wonderful De 
Vaincys. Of course the world knows that name. 
Is it not interwoven with the thrilling records of 
history ? 

The foundress of our family aided Queen Matilda 
in her famous tapestry, and bequeathed to the 
learned court of Beauclerk a son, who would have 
surpassed that monarch himself in his attainments, 
had it not been a breach of loyalty. 

There is rather a hiatus in the family legends 
during the Crusades and wars of the Roses, for 
learning was more our forte than fighting. 


Cesserunt arma toga. 


But several abbots of our name were celebrated at 
that era for the illuminated missals and fair copied 
manuscripts with which they enriched their mo- 
nastic libraries. We were brilliant again in Eliz- 
abeth’s time, when we went over, with some éclat, 
to the Protestant cause. A De Vaincy, it is said, 
first pronounced, ‘* Will Shakspeare to be a fellow 
of some parts.’? Of course we were ruined by 
Oliver Cromwell, who had no taste for our kind of 
talent, and whose grammar we unmercifully crit- 
icized. Nevertheless, Charles the Second shame- 
fully neglected us, and is reported to have declared 
that we had ‘‘ more tongue than brains, and were 
rightly named, being vainer than peacocks.’’ The 
saying ig so destitute of the point he generally 
gave to his verdicts on men and manners, that it 
appeared to us unworthy of credit—but certain it 
is, that we ceased from that time to be courtiers, 
and the title became extinct, the representation of 
the family descending once more in the female 
line. But Mistress Euphrosyne de Vaincy, ere 
she bestowed her hand and estates on a handsome 
soldier, who had fleshed his sword under the 
command of the great Marlborough, insisted upon 
his assumption of her name; which he did, noth- 
ing loth, his own being as insignificant as his 
means were small. Auspicious alliance! from 
which sprang the great originals of the stiff por- 
traits hanging round me at this moment. That 
grim, gaunt prelate, resting his lean hand on a 
thick volume of his sermons, is Bishop Hildebrand 
de Vaincy. His sermons are very long and learned, 
and puzzling to read, especially in our old edition ; 
but they are marvellously emphatic, with capital 
letters marshalled all through the yellow pages, 
and through the dry bones of the genuine De 
Vaincy diction there shine a warm, kindly, humane 
spirit and earnest faith, not uncheering. He must 
have derived these qualities from his nameless 
father, they are so unlike De Vaincy intellect. 
Octavius de Vaincy, his brother, and my great 
grandfather, was, as I told yeu, a poet and the 
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friend of everybody who was anybody in those 
days. He bequeathed to us those autographs of 
which uncle Julian is so insufferably proud ; but 
all the documents to which his erudite acquaintance 
appended their signature seem to me inane and 
unimportant beyond conception. There were other 
sons and daughters, all remarkable, but I shall 
only point out that stout damsel in blue, whose tea- 
making Dr. Johnson praised highly, and her niece, 
one of the poetesses of the bas-bleu set, the ally of 
the De Vesci and Montague. I must hurry over 
my family history to my mother, for only on her 
side do I claim this pure extraction. She was 
celebrated for her beauty and her skill in embroid- 
ery, (traced to her descent from the tapestry- 
worker of the times of the Conquest.) Who shall 
therefore depict the dismay of her illustrious rela- 
tives, when she confessed her attachment to a 
country squire of such quiet respectability and— 
and—such a name as my father’s! Mediocre, in- 
deed, was he, with a moderate fortune, a sub- 
stantial manor-house, a good temper, good health, 
some sense, and an equanimity which nothing ever 
disturbed, unless it might be unusual talents in 
another. Hitherto he had been little proved in this 
particular; for, todo our neighbors justice, what- 
ever they might think of themselves, there were 
amongst them few surpassing minds. 

To a family, laying claim to hereditary talent 
and elegance, who never ina single act had de- 
parted from the strict rules of propriety, it may be 
imagined how great a shock was the announcement 
that the fairest of their circle was about to marry 
a common-place squire of the name of Black. 

Yonder is my mother’s faded portrait! Cannot 
you fancy her standing before them—the sunshine 
streaming on her pale golden curls, and on her 
delicate features ; the finely-cut nostrils of her little 
aquiline nose just vibrate with suppressed scorn ; 
her De Vaincy blue eyes are full of tears, through 
which they, nevertheless, flash indignantly as she 
dares them to throw a slur upon my father’s excel- 
lence and standing in country society ? 

What a contemptuous elevation of all the pen- 
cilled eyebrows in the De Vaincy circle, as they 
groan forth simultaneously, ‘* So common-place a 
man!’’? Great was the opposition to her choice, 
doubtful the result, until cousin Reginald, ina happy 
hour, recollected and quoted a passage from a 
sermon of the reverend bishop, which strongly 
censured undue coercion in matrimonial affairs, and 
as his authority was law, the sacrifice took place. 
Some malicious persons afterwards doubted the 
authenticity of that paragraph, or at least its appli- 
cation to the affections, instead of liberty of con- 
science in religious matters. On this I offer no 
opinion, although a certain lady (hereafter to be 
described) inclined to side with the sceptics, and 
never failed to remind my father of the fraud when 
he pursued a course contrary to her wishes. 

Strange to say, my mother was undeniably happy 
in her married life, and when, six months after my 
birth, she caught cold in attending a scientific lecture 
with a literary connection, and died, my father had 
the consolation of knowing that her short sojourn 
in this world had not been embittered by any neg- 
lect on his part. 

‘* That was no merit of his,”’ said the De Vain- 
cys; ‘he was too commonplace to be a bad hus- 
band !”” 

Once more the illustrious family assembled in 
the ancestral halls ; as they missed from their num- 
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ber the fair young creature, who, three years be- 
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fore, had borne their reproof so firmly, their hearts 
may, perhaps, have whispered that the flower, of 
their race was laid Jow, and yet, when the first 
irresistible emotion subsided, they began seriously 
to consider the propriety of relinquishing all inter 

course with the unworthy interloper her love had 
brought amongst them. 

Many a voice was audible in support of this dig- 
nified resolution, and in all human probability this 
narrative would never have been penned, had not 
the newly-married wife of cousin Reginald inter- 
fered. ‘That cousin had lately risen into impor- 
tance, as the wealth of my grandfather, the head of 
the house, wasted away. Lord Bacon wrote that 
** Nobility of birth commonly abateth industry.’’ 
What then could be expected from the De Vaincys ! 
So many intellectual beings, too polished to be con- 
tented without luxury—too high-bred to work for 
it themselves, could not Jorg feast upon the paternal 
resources without obviously diministing them, and 
gradually the De Vaincy establishment had assumed 
a dreary aspect of more pomp than comfort ; nay, it 
was even now dawning upon the perception of some, 
that Vainton Hall itself must ere long be the prop- 
erty of strangers, if the pride of cousin Reginald 
did not induce him to become its purchaser. 

He represented a younger branch, now much the 
richest, owing to sundry accidents of marriage 
which had very likely been originally condemned 
by the main stem, but which were in time gra- 
ciously overlooked in consideration of the aristo- 
cratic dictum, J/ faut quelyuefois engraisser ses 
terres—the truth of which was proved by the far 
greener foliage they have nurtured. 

When Reginald further obliged the De Vaincys 
by choosing as his wife a pretty orphan of their 
name, with whose support they would otherwise 
have been unpleasantly burdened, he unconsciously 
added another claim to those he already possessed 
upon their respect. He had saved the rest a con- 
siderable yearly sum ; he had shown a proper esti- 
mation of the superior qualities of the family, by 
thus more firmly cementing his union with it; in 
short, he was decidedly popular, and when his 
bride pleaded in behalf of the poor widower and his 
two helpless children, she was heard with proper 
sympathy. 

Reginald himself, remembering that he had pro- 
moted the marriage, spoke up about the infants in 
whose veins flowed the blood of which they all 
boasted. Electrical was the effect of his little 
speech! Shame to those who would abandon such 
to a commonplace father and ordinary nurses. 

‘*The more especially,’’ observed a venerable 
grand-aunt in a letter I found lately amongst that 
very Cousin Reginald’s papers, ‘‘as we, unlike 
most families, have ever been principally distin- 
guished in the female line. Look at our honored 
foundress ; look at the talent always evinced by the 
women! When, indeed, does genius not descend 
from the mother? And why, if properly educated, 
should not poor Matilda’s son show himself a true 
scion of the De Vaincys? My grandmother was a 
lady of ready wit; notorious for her skill in man- 
aging her neighbors’ affairs, and whilst this dis- 
cussion took place—even whilst behind her cambric 
handkerchief she bewailed the loss of one daughter, 
she conceived a brilliant project for the disposal of 
another, at that period travelling abroad. It was 
suspected that the tempers of the mother and daugh- 
ter did not altogether accord, which might in part 
account for the unselfishness with which the former 
now proposed to deprive herself of the latter’s filial 
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attentions, that the orphans of her lost Matilda 


. might be cherished as they ought to be. The hint 


was eagerly seconded. My father, prepared for 
utter neglect, was thunderstruck by the sudden ar- 
rival of his wife’s most important relatives—was 
soothed, argued, and cajoled into a bewildered ac- 
quiescence in their plans, and in less than a month, 
Miss De Vaincy arrived to assume the reins of au- 
thority at Ripplestone—reins which she firmly 
grasped for years, and by which no one was more 
sternly driven than her luckless brother-in-law. 
My aunt!—ah, mystic appellation, which was a 
spell of terror to my infancy! As here I write 
it for the first time in my autobiography, let me 
pause and repeat it solemnly to myself. My aunt! 
Dread name, never gently softened to be more fit- 
ting for our childish lisp—what a key-note it proved 
to my history! How many joys it blighted! How 
many griefs inflicted! Had I never spoken it, 
what a different being I might have become! 

This isa terrible result to the many years of 
care which Miss De Vaincy bestowed upon us ; for 
she was no pendant to the wicked uncle of the babes 
in the wood—no coveter was she of our little for- 
tune—no sentiment of revenge did she cherish in 
her bosom,—and yet, would we had never seen 
her! 

If there were in this world no evil but such as is 
intentional, I believe it would be allowed to be a 
much more respectable and happy place than it 
now is. Few do wrong deliberately. We love to 
cheat ourselves into the persuasion that we mean 
well. We do not often look into our own hearts 
and read unfalteringly there that we are fraudulent, 
cruel, or vindictive. No! the shrinking victim 
may deem us harsh, may deprecate with tears, 
almost of blood, our cutting words, and the iron 
hand that thrusts him forth relentlessly, but we 
know that we are actuated neither by temper nor 
parsimony. The pure love of justice, the glorious 
strength of our will, the sensitive delicacy of our 
honor, triumph over all weak compassion. He 
is poor, he is erring, he is dependent upon our aid— 
begone! what have we to do with guilt and ruin? 
Does a man say we played him false? The accu- 
sation shows his evil imagination. We saw too 
plainly that he meant to wrong us—we thought him 
shuffling—we distrusted him, and so we saved our- 
selves. We could not be expected not to indemnify 
ourselves somewhat for our natural disappointment 
in his character. He complains that we have 
beggared him! What a disreputable creature he 
must be to have been so near beggary! And does 
— know what we have lost? 

es, generally we mean well. But some, evil 
destiny instantly mars the issue of our acts. My 
aunt meant me to be, under her guidance, a hero, a 
statesman, a poet, a philosopher ; but I became only 
asubject fit for my own pen—a common-place man ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar the period of my poor mother’s death, Aunt 
Maddalena was more than thirty years of age—how 
much more was never ascertained by the junior 
members of the family. One part of the De Vaincy 
archives was wrapped in mystery—viz., all that 
related to the birth of the ladies. Perhaps some 
condition of secresy on this subject was connected 
with the tenure of the estate. Such religious ob- 
servance of silence makes the supposition plausible. 

have heard that my aunt was a handsome girl, 
but her object of ambition then was fame for talent 
and learning. As her charms waned, womanly 
vanity began to assert its right, and now with her 
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pride of knowledge was blended a little anxiety to 
be admired as beautiful. One after another, sisters, 
cousins, and friends married, but Maddalena was 
too clever to be chosen, or too fastidious to choose 
any helpmate from amongst those who were con- 
sidered worthy of her acquaintance, and having 
waited many years, in expectation of some star 
turning up on the brilliant wheel of fortune, she 
averred her decided opinion, that no superior woman 
would ever dream of marrying, and lent a favorable 
degree of attention to the scheme which her mother 
set before her in glowing terms, when she an- 
nounced my father’s bereaved position. To devote 
her energy to the education of youth, to become the 
tutelary saint of a young genius, such as poor 
Matilda’s infant would assuredly prove, appeared 
a graceful mode of exit from the gay world. Per- 
haps a vision of our comfortable house, our sleek 
carriage horses, our regularly paid bills, and thor 
oughly respectable position, may have been far 
from unpleasing to the needy daughter of proud 
but pinched Vainton Hall. Ihave often heard 
her tell how, during her journey to England, she 
drew many a picture of her youthful charge, of 
his clear blue eyes, his golden locks, and the 
fair broad forehead, beneath which slumbered the 
organs her wand of power was to awaken into 
energy. When a remarkably uninteresting baby 
was presented to the wonder-loving lady, when 
the blue eyes proved to be dark, and the golden 
ringlets faded into a scanty sprinkling of dull brown 
hairs, her enthusiasm was severely checked. But 
she remembered how often the dawn is cold and 
gray, which brightens into a glorious noon, and, 
wilfully pretending not to perceive my plainness, 
she invoked a blessing on this promising descendant 
of the De Vaincys, and contented herself by remark- 
ing that her care would remedy all defects—an 
observation neither forgotten nor forgiven by my 
nurse. Thus much of her conduct upon her arri- 
val, tradition has preserved, and the same authority- 
states that Aunt Maddalena presided with due dig- 
nity and success over the whole course of my 
childish disorders; for though my sight was en- 
dangered by a new medical theory, when I had the 
measles, and my life put in jeopardy by her pre- 
scriptions for the hooping-cough, yet these storms 
were weathered, and, despite the peculiar diet which 
she patronized, 1 grew apace, and had I been left 
to nature, would have cherished no wish in my 
heart, no thought in my head, beyond what related 
to eating, sleeping, and playing. Mine were, how- 
ever, cheerless games. I recollect them joylessly 
even now ; each toy being but the emblem of some 
grave science.- My ball was a correct representa- 
tion of the globe, and an explanation of its form and 
divisions invariably preceded its use, until my little 
hand almost trembled to toss about so carelessly 
the mighty sphere on which we dwelt, and on 
which a certain speck of ink denoted to my private 
vision the domains of Ripplestone. My hoop 
was another awful figure of the like nature. It 
was the equator; it also served to illustrate a long 
hard word, which it gave me infinite trouble to 
read and pronounce, when it was tossed to me in 
the dislocated form of ivory letters—c-i-r-c-u-m- 
f-e-r-e-n-c-e. I knew I was a biped before I clearly 
understood that ordinary people called me a little 
boy; and I stood in awe of the dogs and cats, be- 
cause I learned that they belonged to a terrifie- 
sounding genius, the quadruped. I caused my 
aunt disappointment by my tardy attempts to speak, 
but she was more successful in teaching me to read 
early. It is my favorite theory that she thus in- 








jured my memory. I have noticed since how 


Nor was my disposition less painfully bandaged 
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wonderfully well children recollect the stories we |into Miss de Vaincy’s form of perfection. What- 
repeat to them; and I think, that in the childhood | ever I showed a desire to do or to possess, was for- 
of man, as in that of nations, nature points out oral | bidden; whatever I disliked, was made an impera- 
teaching as the best. To a certain extent, reading |tive duty. She carried her supervision into most 
and writing replace memory. We do not care to| frivolous details. If a tempting orange appeared 
remember accurately what we can at once recall by | at dessert, it was not given me to eat quietly, as a 
casting our eyes upon the book. I firmly believe, |thing of no importance. No, it must be peeled 
that if I had not been taught my letters until I was | slowly, carefully dissected into a hundred minute 
seven or eight, all my powers, mental and physical, | portions, (thus often being the medium of impress- 
would have gained in strength. Knowledge pur-|ing upon me a complex arithmetical problem,) then 
sued me everywhere. I was not clever—therefore |sugared to a nicety, whilst I, screwed up on my 
acquired it with difficulty ; docile—therefore re-|high chair, watched the laborious process with 
belled not ; affectionate—therefore suffered acutely, | eager eyes and desiring palate, continually exhorted 
when my dull apprehension drew upon me punish-|to patience. Nor was the classical doom of Tan- 
ment, not corporeal, but what was worse, rebukes, | talus unknown to me either by precept or practice, 


appeals to my conscience and my better feelings— 
reminders of my duty as a human being, account- 
able to Heaven for my use of its gifts, until my 
poor brain ached with the effort of understanding 
the delicate shades of my delinquency, and I shud- 
deringly suspected that my neglected spelling-lesson 
would call down upon me the wrath of that great 
power, which the word Heaven indicated. 
My nurse had sometimes pointed to the blue sky ; 
and I loved the harmless fancy that He to whom I 
prayed at her knee had his throne aloft in that clear 
expanse—that he smiled upon me in the warm sun- 
shine, and that the fragrant breeze fanning my 
cheek was wafted from the snowy wings of his 
angels. 
I could fold my hands gladly, and pray to our 
Father. I had no dread of one who reigned in 
realms so beautiful—nay, I almost wished the time 
were come when, if I were good, he would wel- 
come me into that azure dome. My faith might 
not be orthodox, but it was one of love, not fear. 
** Perfect love casteth out fear.”” It comforted me 
when I went to my bed weeping over my stupidity. 
It was a gentle dream which warded from me the 
terrors of dark night. But my aunt soon dispelled 
the illusion. 
Into my astonished ears she poured truer infor- 
mation as to what I called heaven. She told me 
that the stars were worlds, full, perhaps, of sin and 
sorrow like our‘own—that the moon, the mild lu- 
minary which I loved to see shining through the 
nursery windows when I awoke, was probably but 
a barren waste, rife with exhausted volcanoes ; sub- 
lime truths, which I now behold in their real glory, 
but which were then too great for my comprehen- 
sion. What had my childish intellect to do with 
the ‘* plurality of worlds?”’ Besides, to me the 
earth itself had been revealed chiefly by its symbol, 
the terrestrial globe, and I hated to have my stars, 
which I deemed jewels paving the courts of heaven, 
turned into mere blotches on another arid ball, 
scrawled over with heathen names, and daubed with 
feeble colors. 





cious adherence to my old belief. She called me 
out when a storm was raging, and asked me how I 
liked to watch my realms of glory when the sullen 
clouds were marshalled there in massive hosts, and 
the terrible voice of thunder reverberated from the 
blackened dome, which only the lurid gleam of 
forked lightning at intervals illuminated. 

I saw and trembled. The light was extinguished 
in my soul ; the divinity, in whose loving sunshine 
I basked, was removed from me; the splendor of 
his smiles was obscured, and his dwelling-place 
became thick darkness. 













for if I enjoyed the first long-expected morsel too 
well, a swift hand bore away piate, orange, and all, 
and a stern voice reproved my gluttony. Was I 
not taken abroad at the advanced age of eight, that 
I might acquire the correct French and German 
accent, that my mind might be further developed 


by the study of new scenes and new people? Yet 
that was not altogether an injudicious step. It ren- 
dered unavoidable some intermission of regular 
lessons, and change of air counteracted the bad 
effect of this forcing system upon my health. My 


jaded spirits rose, my weary body was invigorated, 


and my father’s ejaculation on our return was a 
very fervent ‘*‘ Thank God!’ as he embraced me. 
This journey to the continent introduces a new 
era in my history and a new actress on the scene 
Hitherto I have spoken chiefly of myself, because 
in truth, little else was thought of at Ripplestone. 
My sister Ella, Miss De Vainey found neither time 
nor inclination to notice, and I, poor wretched slave, 
had scarcely leisure to attend to anything or person 
besides my miserable self. Yet I loved Ella, and 
she deserved all the importance unwisely concen- 
trated upon her common-place brother. Had my 
aunt descried in her any resemblance to my mother, 
possibly her heart might have been drawn towards 
the child ; but Ella was pale, and rather sallow ; 
her dark hair and eyes made her, at the first glance, 
like her father. That was no recommendation to 
my aunt. Moreover, having resolved that I should 
be the pride of the family, the latter had not room 
in her affections for two. I wonder whether wo- 
men have an innate jealousy of their own sex. 
Perhaps in those early days, although reconciled 
to the prospect of a clever nephew, Miss De Vaincy 
might not relish the idea of having constantly be- 
side her a niece, uniting the freshness of youth to 
the advantages of a superior education, and show- 
ing that she herself might be surpassed. Yet my 
sister was not excluded from the system of high- 
pressure education under which I groaned. She 
was taught, and what was more, was present at my 
lessons. But she wasa year older. She had en- 


My aunt grew seriously annoyed by my pertina- | joyed a blessed period of liberty ere Miss De Vaincy 


arrived ; indeed, the fact of her being abie to walk 
and talk without any aid from that lady, gave a 
prejudice against her. She was punished less on 
the appeal-to-conscience system. She was allowed 
to take shelter with her father, and prattle to him 
as she pleased, secure that he would not comment 
on her frivolity and the necessity of keeping the 
mind rivetted upon improving topics. 

I loved Ella, but it was from a distance. I had 
no time for much intercourse with her, and she 
was not considered a worthy associate for me. In- 
deed, no young Grand Llama was evermore reli- 





Knowledge was dearly purchased at such a price. 








giously hoarded up from too close communication 
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with the uninitiated. My sister was a sceptic with 
regard to my pretensions, and the involuntary curl 
of her expressive lip, or sarcastic gleam of her 
eyes, at once repulsed my tenderness, and inspired 
my aunt with considerable distrust of her niece. 
During our absence, however, she directed that 
Ella should be rigidly kept to her studies. My 
important self removed, more attention was paid to 
her. Probably she felt my aunt’s removal a relief 
—possibly she was piqued into exertion by the 
hope of distancing me. Be that as it may, when 
we returned, the first news which greeted us was 
of the talents she began todisplay. Aunt Mad (as 
we children had long persisted in trying to call her 
—in her opinion, a heinous butchery of her cher- 
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through every window, seeking us even on our pil- 
lows, and wafting to us dreams of summer ! 

Many alterations had my aunt proposed when 
she first came to us; but though she was allowed 
to fit up her own rooms according to her capricious 
fancy, my father not only demurred to any change 
elsewhere, but dropped a hint that no funds would 
be forthcoming for such, well knowing that Miss 
De Vaincy’s finances would not allow her to obvi- 
ate the difficulty. The hint was sufficient. To 
improvements in the garden he opposed a decided 
negative. Would he had tried equal firmness as 
to his children; but when Lord Bacon said, ‘‘ In 
fame of learning the flight will be slow without 
some feathers of ostentation,’’ he assuredly had in 





ished name) listened to these praises with con-| view some De Vaincy of his day ; and, by dint of 
temptuous incredulity. Her faith in my perfections | perpetually flapping their plumage before him, the 
was being daily shaken, and she was often ready | family had succeeded in impressing my father with 
to fling down her baton of office, and give up the | a certain respect for their intellectual acquirements. 
fruitless effort to enlighten the children of such a| They firmly believed in their own powers, which 


nonentity as my father. How, then, could she | is a great step towards compelling the belief of 
others. 


credit the assertion that the little girl, long voted his 
image, the inheritor of his mediocrity, was not} Our house was separated from the village by a 
only superior to me, but to most children of her | pretty stretch of pasture-ground, belted by planta- 
age? i tions, and dotted by clumps of fine trees. It de- 
My aunt watched, examined, doubted, marvelled ! | served the name of park far better than many I have 
My bewilderment and incapacity continually in-| seen ; but my aunt alone called it by that imposing 
creased ; Ella, on the contrary, grew brighter and | title. When we were making our memorable tour, a 
brighter, until one fatal morning, at the close of a! Mr. and Mrs. Clifford became our nearest neighbors. 


perfect torture of instruction, I was solemnly waved 
back by the thin, white hand of my supreme au- 
thority, and Fila, a flush of triumph kindling her 
sallow cheek, heard the emphatic words, ‘‘ Come to 
my arms, my own true daughter of the De Vain- 
cys,’’ and the dignified pressure of Aunt Madda- 
lena’s lips sealed the bond upon her broad fore- 
head. 


CHAPTER III. 


I Feet that thoagh I have been garrulous to ex- 
cess about my aunt and my childish tribulations, I 


have forgotten to describe the scenes where they | 


occurred—* the nestling-place of the eaglet,’’ as 
Miss De Vaincy used to say with regard to me. 
But Ripplestone has few distinctive features which 
I can hope to picture here. The house is neither 
new nor very old, and utterly without architectural 
peculiarity. The unimaginative Blacks who pre- 
ceded us, when they required more accommodation, 
never hesitated to send for the village builder, and 
order him to erect a comfortable room wherever he 
could best plan an entrance to it. No thought had 
they of Gothie or of Grecian. If the new wing 
looked bare they planted ivy round it, and stuck 
roses here and there along the front ; the ivy spread, 
the roses flourished, chance slips of jessamine thrust 


Although much smaller, the cottage they purchased 
was far more romantic than our house, and there 
was a private walk to it through our shrubbery. 
They had been long abroad on account of the lady’s 
health, apparently in vain, for she was still gener- 
ally confined to her sofa. Aunt Mad, after one 
visit, called them thoroughly insipid, to the regret 
of her satellites, who only awaited her verdict to 
pronounce them an acquisition to Ripplestone. Mr. 
| Clifford was tall, rather gaunt, with a countenance 
| grave almost to sternness; Mrs. Clifford particu- 
| larly small and fragile, with a complexion of waxen 
fairness, except where the hectic of her cheeks re- 
lieved it by its fatal light. My aunt vowed that 
|he was grim and ungainly, and his wife affected 
| and sickly. ‘‘ In the sugar-candy sense,’’ she added, 
‘‘not as regards health—for, between ourselves, 
such invalids often require only the exertion of 
a strong will to restore them to the exercise of 
‘their duties. Ifthe intellect were properly aroused, 
| the ailments of the body would soon be unheeded.”’ 
It might be so; but, on one or two blissful occa- 
| sions, I had escaped my bond, had haunted the pre- 
|cinets of the cottage, and been startled into a dif- 
| ferent opinion. 

The first time was when Aunt Mad had been 
jae away to attend her mother’s death-bed, and 





their graceful sprays between. When there was! my tutor seized the opportunity of having a suc- 
no room elsewhere for a climber, it was popped | cession of severe headaches, which first confined 
into the ground near a window, and ferced its way |him to his own room, writing letters home, and 
up with wonderful pertinacity. {next day induced him to follow my father’s good- 
Though, like every line of life in this busy Eng- | natured prescription of a few hours’ shooting with 
land, the walls of our house were perfectly over- | him in the woods. 
stocked, yet seedlings and suckers arose, year after; I had no desire to use my freedom in a long 
year, to crowd them still more. ‘True, some re-| ramble, far less in mischief; the want of restraint, 
lentless hand, like Death’s, would often weed away | from its rarity, was alarming. Half afraid of being 
a number of the aspirants; some would cower and | alone, I could not help expecting to meet my aunt’s 
wither before the biting winds of winter, but still | visage at every turn. Uncertain and joyless, I 
enough survived to complicate considerably the al- | wandered along through the plantations until I 
ready tangled mass of leaves and blossoms. frome the rivulet which divided them from the 
Those blushing rose-capitals were prettier in my | garden of the cottage. The lawn sloped down to 


eyes than stone acanthus leaves—that pure jessa-|it, and close to the edge was a newly-erected 
mine, than the rarest ‘‘ ball-flower”’ or ‘* tooth or- | summer-house, a mere rustic shed, but commanding 


a pretty view and a sunny aspect. 


nament”’ of the early English style. And oh! the | a = sie 
s I stood wondering if any one ever sat there, 


delicious perfume which filled the garden, and stole 
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down the winding shrubbery walk came Mr. Clif- 
ford, bearing some one in his arms. I fancied at 
first that it was a child, but as he drew near, the 
slight form proved to be that of his wife. Care- 
fully he carried her to the summer-house, laid her 
gently on some pillows, and wrapped her shawls 
closely round her. As her head rested on his 
shoulder, I saw distinctly her closed eyes, her 
brow contracted by pain, her lips compressed 
firmly, to restrain any complaint. Could these be 
ideal sufferings? 

I saw his face also—that grim, imperturbable 
countenance—and it was bent over her tenderly, 
as a mother’s over her sleeping child. ‘There was 
no harshness in the eyes that watched so anxiously 
for the unclosing of hers. I held my breath, and 
stood still; and when at last her forehead grew 
smooth, and she looked up at him, his answering 
smile made him positively handsome. 

** And yet you never weary of me?”’ she faltered, 
in a sad, but not sorrowful tone. 

I had not meant to be an eaves-dropper, and, ere 
he could reply, I involuntarily exclaimed aloud, 
**Oh! I beg your pardon,’? and was rushing 
away, when he called me back. 

‘* Come here, my dear boy; you are welcome. 
We have long wished to know you ; there is no 
better time than the present.’’ 

He never again forgot me, and though our inter- 
course was rare, yet he won me to him by never 
speaking of what I could not understand ; yet I 
often fancied I learned more by ten minutes of 
careless dialogue with him than by hours of plod- 
ding with my erudite masters. As for Mrs. Clif- 
ford, 1 soon adored her. I had seen her in her 
hour of trial; I could appreciate, young as I was, 
the effort by which she *‘ conquered agony,”’ and 
compelled her features to be so placid, her voice 
socalm. It was to me no marvel that Mr. Clifford 
never wearied of her, because I thought her an 
angel. Since then I have seen many an angel 
neglected and ill-used, and can better estimate his 
value—as she did. 

By-and-by, in spite of my aunt’s contempt for 
her neighbors, she suddenly found that nothing 
could be easier than to traverse the shrubbery 
walk to the cottage. She heard that the great 
Mr. De Lorme was on a visit there. 

Of course you know the name, if you can boast 
the slightest acquaintance with the science or liter- 
ature of the nineteenth century. ‘To me the list 
of his works, which my aunt made me learn the 
morning after his arrival, conveyed anything but a 
pleasing impression of him. It was long, it was 
full of hard words; it got mixed up surprisingly 
with the names of the Roman consuls and em- 
perors: and the result was, that I was assigned 
an extra Greek exercise as a punishment; whilst 
Zila, who repeated it perfectly, and comprehended 
the nature of his subjects, was Jauded to the skies. 

Though fast declining in my aunt’s good graces, 
my sun had not yet set; and accordingly, when 
she recollected that she ought to call on Mrs. 
Clifford, she chose me, their pet, as her companion ; 
perhaps not unwilling thus to secure a favorable 
reception. We found Mr. De Lorme seated, news- 

aper in hand; and although Aunt Mad declared 

e held it as a shield from Mrs. Clifford’s inane 
conversation, I felt convinced he was deep in the 
mysteries of the Court Circular. 

** And now, child, let me hear your youthful 
impression of this great man,”’ said Miss De Vain- 
oy, as we walked home. 








‘“‘If you please, aunt, I think him a very nice 
gentleman,” faltered I. 

** Pshaw!’’ she rejoined impatiently. ‘ When 
will you throw aside the jargon of the nursery ? 
He is a sublime man—the realization of a thousand 
idealisms of intellectual supremacy. Did you not 
observe his forehead ?”’ 

‘* Yes, aunt.”’ 

‘* And what did you discover?” 

** He—he—is growing rather bald, aunt.” 

Oh! the look of contempt! 

‘* Still gazing with the eyes of the body, not the 
mind. Could you not remark the magnificent de- 
velopment of his noble brow ’—the glory of his 
glance? Oh, child! in more spiritual days, mor- 
tals worshipped such men, and made of them kings 
and gods! What did he say to you?”’ 

‘*He asked me if I liked riding, and whether 
papa let me have a gun.” 

My aunt’s countenance fell, and she made no 
further inquiries. When I saw Ella, I told her 
of my visit and my aunt’s speeches, not omitting 
the fact, that in former spiritual days, mankind 
would have adored Richard De Lorme. 

‘*]s it, then, more spiritual to worship men than 
God ?”’ asked Ella, with a sarcastic curve of her 
lip. She was already beyond Aunt Mad’s system 
of reasoning. 

The Cliffords did not admire Miss De Vaincy, 
but, in spite of that, she carried her point of be- 
coming intimate with them. Mrs. Clifford was 
always at home, and it was easy, as a pretext for 
calling, to take her green-house flowers or books. 
My aunt was too vain ever to construe rightly 
tones or looks of coldness. My fattier was really 
popular at the cottage, and thus the acquaintance 
ripened into constant intercourse. 

Mr. De Lorme stayed long with his friends, and 
never was man more flattered and caressed than he 
was. His picture adorned our walls, his works 
our library, his autograph our albums, his name 
our discourse, and his image the heart of the 
elegant spinster. Here was at length the hero of 
her life—the one mortal to whom her intellect 
could stoop without degradation. Alas! that what 
is so clear to one party in such cases is often un- 
seen hy the other! Miss De Vaincy acknowledged 
the hand of fate in the matter, but Mr. De Lorme 
remained utterly, obstinately blind to his chance 
of felicity. 

One morning, I had been allowed to take a diffi- 
cult lesson into the garden, that I might learn it 
as I walked up and down. I may here observe, 
that this plan was considered a beneficial style of 
exercise for a growing boy! As I gravely paced 
behind a screen of shrubs, I heard the firm, meas- 
ured tread of my aunt descending some steps into 
the rosery. I peeped out and saw her, with her 
majestic parasol, approaching my father, who was 
giving orders to the gardener. 

‘* May I request your attention for a short period, 
Mr. Black?’’ she began. 

My unhappy parent, seeing no means of escape, 
meekly turned to follow her. 

‘* Upon my word,”’ she observed, ere she moved 
on, *“*I cannot laud your skill in botany. Your 
arrangement of plants is, to use the mildest term, 
singularly common-place, and the plants themselves 
execrable !”’ 

Now, as I paced up and down on one side of the 
screen of shrubs, my aunt and father did the same 
on the other, and thus I became a not unwilling 
auditor of their dialogue. Only a short time 
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before, in the case of the Cliffords, I had been 
fully alive to the impropriety of such eaves-drop- 
ping; but I was growing desperate, worn out by 
reproofs and tyranny, and anxious to amuse myself 
even by doing wrong. [I listened. 

‘**T wish to speak to you,”’ said Aunt Mad, ‘ on 
a subject of vital importance to me—the welfare 
of my nephew.” 

She invariably referred to me as if I were her 
property, and my father without any claim upon 
me. 

‘* His education is not progressing ; he is Jament- 
ably neglected.” 

** Neglected !—overworked, you mean. Does 
he not learn Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, mathematics, history, botany, geology, as- 
tronomy x 

** Hush, hush, Mr. Black !—don’t talk of what 
you do not understand. All these he ought to be 
learning, but both Nature and Fate combine to 
baffle me. Nature has been less bounteous than I 
fondly anticipated ; and Fate—ah! Fate has been, 
from his birth, peculiarly unkind to him.”’ 

‘¢ Spare me, Maddalena,”’ interposed my father’s 
agitated voice—‘‘ don’t open again a sorrow too 
slightly—his dear mother’s removal x 

‘* If you would have attended to me,”’ replied my 
aunt, rather bitterly, *‘ you would have heard that I 
meant nothing of the sort. My beloved sister was, 
of course, a sweet creature, but less qualified for 
= guidance of youth than I may justly assert my- 
self.”’ 

My fathersighed deeply. He thought, no doubt, 
of his gentle, beautiful wife, and forgot the superior 
sister at his side. 

‘**No!’’ she continued; “I speak not of his 
being mutterlos—mother-less, I mean; but of his 
being so afflicted by the name you bestowed upon 
him. As if Black were not already calamity 
enough, you have called him John—nay, only yes- 
terday, 1 heard you call him Jack! Consider, sir— 
consider euphony! Jack Black! it sounds like a 
chimney-sweeper, or le vieux gentilhomme. Nor 
had you the excuse of bad examples in our family. 
It was, indeed, expected that you would have shown 
your sense of our ancestor’s merit, by calling him 
after the revered bishop ; or, look at my brother’s 
sons—AI meric, Julius, Theophilus eg 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Maddalena, do not run on 
with their heathenish names! A pretty muster- 
roll for an English gentleman, and a pretty set they 
are, after all! I would not give my Jack for the 
whole lot, if his cheeks had more color, and you 
would but let me have him in the covers for a few 
days, or let him learn cricket, or anything sensible.”’ 

‘* Truly, you have a clear idea of desirable ac- 
quirements,”’ she rejoined. ‘* Under your care, he 
would grow up a muscular, heavy, florid yeoman, 
with a slight knowledge of arithmetic and land-sur- 
veying, field-sports and horses ; content to sleep all 
evening in his arm-chair, with a doll of a country 
wife knitting opposite to him; and, doubtless, you 
wish nothing better ?”’ 

‘** Nothing, I confess,” he answered, calmly. 
** To see him a dutiful son, a respectable man, and 
a sincere Christian, is the fondest hope I can have 
in this world.’’ 

At this moment, my aunt’s attention was di- 
verted by the approach of Mr. Clifford and Mr. De 
Lorme. 

‘* Welcome, thrice welcome !”’ she exclaimed, 
overflowing with delight. ‘* Now I shall have ad- 
visers upon whom I may with safety rely. Mr. De 
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Lorme, counsel me ; tell me where I may look for 
a tutor for my dear charge !”” 

‘* Are you, then, dissatisfied with Mr. Stukely ?” 

** Quite so '—the most indolent of mortals ; even 
worse than that obtuse Mr. Smith, who, though 
pains-taking, was utterly without genius.” 

‘¢T am glad to hear it; genius deserves a better 
task than drilling boys into their Delectus,”’ was 
Mr. De Lorme’s cool reply. 

*¢ Do you not see, Miss De Vaincy,’’ interposed 
Mr. Clifford, ‘* that a man learned in all you wish 
your nephew to acquire—excellent in principle, ele- 
gant in manner, pains-taking, and gifted also with 
genius, would be more appropriately placed in the 
senate, or onthe pinnacle of fame than as John’s 
tutor ?”’ 

‘*T find little cause for repining ; your nephew 
is a nice, gentle boy,’’ mildly added Mr. De Lorme. 

Miss De Vaincy bridled up with pleasure. 

‘*¢ But I wish him to be more—I wish him to be 
beyond the common race of young men ; and if his 
education were a 

‘* Pardon me, Miss De Vaincy; education can 
only aid, not create. No tutor can bestow genius ; 
no want of a tutor uttely control the manifestations 
of genius. Your nephew is a nice boy—a very 
nice boy ; but he is nota genius. If I may advise 
you, by all means send him to school.” 

‘*'To school !’’ shrieked my aunt, wheeling sud- 





'denly round and confronting him with an aspect of 


mortified surprise, which nearly made me laugh. 
I had given up all idea of learning my lesson ; and, 
with my eye at aconvenient peep-hole, was intently 
viewing the scene. 

“¢ Certainly !’’ echoed Mr. Clifford. 

‘* Decidedly !’’ said my father, firmly, embold- 
ened by such unexpected assistance. 

‘* Impossible !”’ ejaculated my aunt, proudly. 

‘*My dear madam,” pleaded Mr. De Lorme, 
taking her hand rather tenderly, ‘‘ 1 sympathize 
with you. It is, indeed, difficult to tear oneself 
from those we love.”? (Miss De Vaincy blushed 
and looked down. He had been talking for a fort- 
night of departing, yet lingered on.) ‘* But reflec- 
tion will strengthen you. I rely on the well-known 
powers of your mind—the resolution you can onall 
occasions exert to overcome your scruples.” 

‘* Never!’’ she said, drawing away her hand, 
with melancholy, martyrlike firmness. 

I went to school after the Christmas vacation. 

Mr. De Lorme pitied the victim of her ambition. 
The ice once broken, he perpetually renewed the 
subject with the eloquence he had really at com- 
mand ; and perhaps my aunt may have fancied this 
step a mere preparation for his entreating a further 
change in her mode of life. With these false hopes, 
she yielded a reluctant consent ; received from him, 
on the eve of his departure, warm thanks, but noth- 
ing more. Still he might return, and her prom- 
ise must be kept. 

It was—and I was saved ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


I must be allowed to pass over, as very uninterest- 
ing to all but myself, my schoo] days, and my sub- 
sequent life at Eton. Indeed, I do not intend this 
to be an exact journal of my proceedings, nor yet a 
full account of all my acquaintance. At school I 
shirked tasks, wasted my money on tarts and other 
garbage, and, in due course, even went triumph- 
antly through various fights, much as other boys 
do; but I need not note that here. Nor, in my 


;after career, shal! I be particular in saying how 
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often I dined with Tom or Dick, or misused valu- 
able time, as other youths and men do. [I left 
undone much I should have done. I did much, 
of which I have repented since, not peculiarly in- 
structive to the world at large. To return to my 
school days, I shall only observe, that I grew happy 
by degrees. The companionship of boys of my 
own age was at first alarming. They laughed at 
me—they bullied me; I was to them a perfect 
marvel of ignorance and pedantry ; my very docili- 
ty and innocence were wonders to them. They 
nicknamed me profusely—they led me a life of tor- 
ture only inferior to that of my aunt’s tenderness, 
until I was roused to the defensive. By-and-by | 
my ——— subsided and I grew strong and | 
cheerful, although I brought home no honors ; ; hay, 
to my wu is disgust, not even marks of censure. 
I believe she would have preferred wickedness to 
insignificance. 

** Why should I toil?’’ I asked myself. ‘All 
the praise of my success would go to Aunt Mad, 
and serve only to feed her ridiculous vanity.’’ From 
Eton I was in due time transferred to Oxford, where 
my progress wus neither more nor less respectable 
than that of other common-place men. My father 
was contented—my aunt, sullenly indignant—my 
sister, coldly scornful. For, whilst 1 remained un- 
known to fame, she had gradually won a reputation 
for talent and precocity. 

In hier tay aunt found all which I lacked, and 
the rich soil was certainly not left untilled. Ella’s 
studies were incessant. She rarely found leisure 
to write to me; when she did, the beauty of her 
periods could not reconcile me to the slighting tone 
of her expressions, the evident disposition to de- 
gpise me as a mere boy. 

But I soon cared less for this. A change came 
over me. I grew, not a genius myself, but an in- | 
tense admirer of talent in another. 
—such a friend as falls to the lot of few. 
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I first 


met Gerald Clair at the rooms of a mutual acquaint- | 


ance. He was out of spirits and said little; but 
one word of his expressed more than other men’s 
discourses. Not only did his lips speak, but eyes 
—every feature of his handsome face added empha- 
sis to his speech. 

Looking round upon the assembled group—the | 
vacant laugh of one, the receding forehead of a 
second, the course mouth of a third—and then turn- 
ing to him, he showed as Hyperion to so many 
satyrs. ‘Tired of our empty loquacity, he soon 
went away. I did not see him again for weeks. 
From a chance inquiry made before me one day, I | 
learned that he was ill. Intense application had | 
brought en fever, and he was laid up just at the | 
moment which was to decide a struggle for high | 
honors, especially coveted by him. He was not only 
ill, but alone. Of all his college friends, not one 
cared to devote himself to his amusement in sick- 
ness, and nearer ties he had none. 

The last representative of an old but impover- 
ished family, there was no one to be interested in 
him except a negligent guardian, who grudged the 
scanty attentions required for the direction of a very 
small patrimony. Now, I was of a decidedly shy 
nature, and the slighting opinion entertained of my 
abilities wherever I went, served to increase this 
painful peculiarity. Nevertheless, it was impossi- 
ble to control the desire to be of use to Clair. 

‘*Of course l’mabore. Iknowlam. Still, if 
‘I were to call, I could hold my tongue as much as 
ihe pleased—only, the most common-place man in 


I found a friend | 


COMMON-PLACE MAN. 


the world may be sometimes welcome. 
just 

Exciting myself by such soliloquies, I sallied forth 
and intruded myself upon him. 

He was stretched on a sofa, wan and exhausted ; 
but those wonderful eyes blazed up when I walked 
in. He was actually glad to see me; more than 
glad—grateful to me. 

** Why do you read so hard?’’ I asked, involun- 
tarily, as I scanned his altered countenance. 

** Read !"’ he echoed, with agroan. ‘* Would it 
were in my power! But for the present I am laid 
upon the shelf, idly brooding over wasted labors— 
| and the prige lost when it was just within my grasp. 
But this repining is useless—unmanly ! What of 
| the boat-race, old fellow ?”’ 

** Do you care for such foilies?’’ I asked color- 
ing up; for l remembered how much it had lately 
| engrossed me. 

‘*T care for every trifle now, 
‘* 7] have been so long exiled from the living world, 
that its follies have grown rarities, and, conse- 
quently, welcome to me—just as happens when one 
| goes home in vacation. I] have no home; but you 
have. Has it not suddenly become interesting to 
you to know whether the bay mare broke her knees 
down Punch, Bow] Hill or in Crack Crown Hollow? 
| Whether—oh, the most: absurd thing must be de- 
lightful connected with home !”’ 

The tips of my ears tingled, for had not a Jetter 
from Aunt Maddalena reposed in my waistcoat 
pocket for forty-eight hovrs, with only the first 
| Sentence read—* We are in the enjoyment of health, 
| best of blessings ?”’ 

I now exerted myself to amuse the invalid, and 
| Was amazed at my eloquence under the inspiration 
| of his pleased smile. He begged me to return as 
| often as I could. 
| **1’m too proud to say this to any of our set,’’ he 
jadded. ‘* Their gay good-humor shrinks from a 
sick room. We had never muchincommon. We 
have now Jess than ever. But you—I think I can 
read your character in your countenance.”’ 

‘Tt never was deep!” I exclaimed. 

*¢ Never mind, it is warm and true—that is all I 
ask. You have shown yourself kind. I like you. 
| Nay, I am vain enough to know you like me. So, 
| without further apology, I say, come again, in 
| charity to me, and save me from thinking ill of all 
| mankind !”? 
| ¢ Could it be that he, the clever, the learned Gerald 
| Clair liked me? That, common- place as I was, he 
| took pleasure in my society? Yes; from that hour 
we were inseparable. ‘* Clair and his shadow” be- 
came a proverb: but I cared not. With equal in- 
difference I heard the men who passed us say, 
‘* There go Clair and his satellite,’’ as we bounded 
; up Headington Hill, or wended our way to Bagley 
| Wood. No one ever called us ** Damon and Pyth- 
ias;”’ still less, ‘‘ par nobile fratrum.’ All 
| knew there was nothing noble about me, and per- 

haps some guessed that Clair, like the Turk, would 
| ** bear no brother near the throne.”’ 

His was the master-mind, and I followed him, 
the happiest of slaves. If faults he had, I saw them 
not; nor did I dream that this friendship could be 
injurious to me, by confirming me more and more in 
my sense of inferiority. 

I have just found a Jetter of Aunt Mad’s, refer- 
| ring to this new intimacy 
| ‘**]T have been favored with a perusal of your last 
| epistle to your father. I might, perhaps, here fitly 


Suppose I 
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** he replied smiling. 
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remark, that you appear less negligent in your cor- 
respondence with him than with others, probably 
possessing equal claims upon your gratitude and 
respect. But we of the weaker sex are possibly 
less able to enter into what occupies the superior 
intellect of the pseudo nobler gender, now nurtured 
at the learned fount of Oxford Mekesesiey.. I con- 
fess much of your letter soared above my humble 
comprehension. The elaborate details of the aquatic 
evolutions strained my inferior intellect. Alas! 
have all my high hopes—all my ambitious yearn- 
ings—all the watching and labor of years, no better 
fruition than this? Pardon this last ery of a disap- 
pointed heart. I ought not, I believe, to reproach 
you with what is the unkindness of nature. I can- 
not suppose you would be so lost to good feeling, 
to proper pride, as not to wish to be distinguished, 
especially as I find now that you can appreciate 
talent in others. You say you have a friend, and 
you extol him; you dwell upon his attainments 
and perfections. If I am to rely upon you as a 
judge of this, he is all I once flattered myself you 
would prove after what was done for you from in- 
fancy. The thought is somewhat bitter. You now 
follow, where I wished you to lead. Still, this is 
a degree better than actual supineness. I do not, 
therefore, forbid this intimacy. Indeed, if the 
young man continues an irreproachable person and 
a desirable associate, I should not object to your 
inviting him to Ripplestone. If he is really supe- 
rior, it would be a privilege to enjoy occasionally 
the conversation of one so gifted as my beloved 
Ella. In her you have a model of high aspiration 
and lofty attainments, &c. The only thing I have 
to dread with her is, that, from the impossibility of 
finding any mind fit to cope with her own, she may 
be induced to form misanthropical habits. I desire 
for her, therefore, a friend ; and, despairing as I do 
of one equal to her, I direct my wishes to the dis- 
covery of a being of a pure, gentle, lovable nature 
—too endearing to be despised. Such a being I 
have found in Colonel Thornton’s daughter, now 
just returned from school. Your friends, the Clif- 
fords, are more hum-drum than ever.”’ 

What a blessing to receive such tender letters 
from a relation ! 

My aunt’s gracious permission to me to invite 
‘‘the young man’’ to Ripplestone proved useless 
during the first long vacation. Clair was bent upon 
a pedestrian tour in Wales, and no persuasion of 
mine could induce him to give it up. I had confided 
to him my afflictions, and perhaps he did not care 
to face my learned sister and aunt. I went home 
alone, and my feelings of affection were gratified, 
of course, by finding that Ella had started two days 
before for Paris, with uncle Julian and his family. 
I shall only remark here that uncle Julian was 
scarcely less disagreeable to me than his erudite 
sister, and I greatly rejoiced in the knowledge that 
the smalluess of his fortune obliged him to live con- 
stantly abroad. It was most wonderful that Miss 
De Vaincy allowed Ella to leave home without her. 
Nothing but her desire to let her visit foreign coun- 
tries would have induced her to consent—nothing 
but-her conviction that my father and I would be too 


_ happy without her would have prevented her en- 


deavoring to accompany her. 

My first act, the morning after my return, was to 
visit the Cliffords. In them I could perceive no 
change ; perhaps Mrs. Clifford suffered less pain 
than formerly, but she was still unequal toexertion. 
I gave them a full and particular account of all my 
proceedings, including my friendship for Clair. 
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‘*T cannot tell you how delighted I am to see you 
so improved, my dear John,’’ said Mr. Clifford. 

I shook my head. 

‘* Yes, you are improved,’’ coincided his wife. 

*¢ You look happy; you have shaken off that de- 
pressed manner which touched us so much when we 
came here. You look almost energetic enough to 
contradict Miss De Vaincy.”’ 

I laughed. 

** Am I not a well-treated brother?”’ I inquired. 
‘** T can scarcely express how much disappointed I 
am at Eila’s absence.”’ 

Mrs. Clifford's face grew grave. 

** Your sister, John, is a very extraordinary per- 
son. Fame does her scarcely justice, highly’as it 
extols her. But I question if fame makes her happy. 
Do not cherish any anger against her. She needs 
your affection; and, rely upon it, the time will 
come when she will cling to it, as her best blessing. 
Miss De Vaincy is anxious to encourage a friend- 
ship between her and Kate Thornton, but as yet I 
suspect Kate is a greater pet with your aunt and 
with, us than with Ella. Kate is a very pretty, 
sweet girl.’’ 

‘* What?” said I, with the sneer of superior 
manhood on my lip, ‘* that little insignificant whim- 
pering girl, with her frock perpetually slipping off 
her shoulders, who used to ery and run away from 
poor old Don always! Pardon me, I can’t believe 
that she has grown into a beauty.” 

‘* Ineredulity,’’ cried Mr. Clifford, with a smile. 
‘*'To be sure, we are homely people, and perhaps 
ill-fitted to criticize. ButI am glad you are so 
great an infidel in the matter. Do you know I was 
afraid of your heart ?”’ 

A more ridiculous idea could not be :—almost 
insulting tome! TI half laughed, half drew myself 
up with injured dignity. ‘* When amI to undergo 
so dangerous an ordeal ?”’ I asked, sarcastically. 

“Oh, rejoice in present safety. She, too, is 
travelling—where, I know not—with some friends, 
and will not be home for ten days.”’ 

Those ten days passed pleasantly, on the whole. 
My father and I walked and rode about perpetually ; 
and, out of Aunt Mad’s reach, we were as happy as 
possible. Nay, he confided to me his secret joy 
that her hopes were baffled, and I was as common- 
place as himself. 

‘* How hateful it would have been,” hecried, as we 
drew rein after a smart gallop, ‘* to have been obliged 
to study all my sentences when I spoke to my own 
son—to have my brain always on the stretch to un- 
derstand what he said—to have been, perhaps, de- 
spised by him! You will never despise me, I hope, 
my boy?” 

** God forbid! sir,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘¢ T wish I were as sure of others, Jack,’’ he said, 
sinking his voice, and pushing his horse close along- 
side of mine. ‘I am not very exacting, I do think, 
but I should like to see Ella show more affection 
for me. Once, I remember, when she used to come 
crouching down by my side, only too happy if I put 
out my hand to stroke her curls; now she passes 
me without a word, or, at the best, offers me her 
cheek with a sort of cold endurance. Her learning 
has taught her to scorn me; but mind, Jack, I 
would not give a hint of this to any one but you, 
and don’t let it influence you against her. Poor 
child, she is not to blame ; your aunt has thought 
so much of her head, she has forgotten her heart. 
I can’t help being sorry. I am sure it cannot lead 
to happiness.”’ 





I listened with intense disappointment to these 
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words. In spite of Ella’s coldness to me, I loved 
her dearly ; and every fresh intimation I received 
of her alienation from her kind wounded me deeply. 
On the other hand, it was impossible to inspect 
without admiration and pride the various proofs of 
her talent which my aunt delighted in displaying 
—her paintings, her translations, her writing. 

No ordinary mind had dictated them. 1 could 
only regret that they were too often exhibited to 
strangers. They contained the rough ore of future 
excellence, from which much that was precious 
might have been extracted, had the worker been 
permitted to refine it unmolested. But it seemed 
to me as if my aunt spent her days in pouncing 
upon every scrap which fell from Ella’s prolific 
pen, ere she had leisure fully to embody, far less 
revise, her ideas. 

When I expostulated, my aunt stared with aston- 
ishment, and begged me not to dictate upon a sub- 
ject of which I was no competent judge. I wearied 
more and more of her praises of Kate Thornton, 
and resolved to detest her thoroughly. 

It was at this time that I revenged myself for 
having been kept closely at home in my childhood, 
by a sudden passion for fishing. I certainly was 
not skilful at first, and had less pleasure in catching 
fish than in the wild country scenes through which 
my angling led me; the dreamy calm I enjoyed as 
I followed the windings of a beautiful stream, and 
the sense of freedom I experienced, when, after 
begging my aunt not to wait dinner for me, I set 
out on a soft, hazy morning. One evening I came 
back to Ripplestone at dusk, very hungry and some- 
what footsore. Afraid that my protracted absence 
had caused some anxiety, I walked straight into 
the drawing-room, as soon as I had divested myself 
of a pair of vast, dripping fishing-boots, and stuck 
my feet into my father’s slippers. "Those vile boots 
had not prevented my getting wet, fo: I had waded 
beyond their depth more than once. 

i marched straight up to the fire-place, delighted 
to see a fire blazing therein. What was my horror 
when my aunt’s voice from one side addressed some 
person sitting snugly in the recess on the other! 

‘*] regret, my dear Kate, that you must be in- 
troduced to my nephew when he is habited so unfitly 
for a lady’s presence.”’ 

A low, silvery laugh, and the tip of a very small 
foot peeping from under the folds of a silk dress; 
—nothing more could I perceive. But, alas! I 
was painfully conscious that all the light in the 
room—viz., the lurid beams of the fire—were shed 
full upon me—upon a figure ill set off by a shvot- 
ing-jacket of my father’s, a ‘* world too wide” for 
my slender frame—upon long, tangled hair, glisten- 
ing with rain-drops, and a face crimsoned by heat 
and shame. I wished the earth would open and 
swallow me up. I felt convinced that a pair of 
keen eyes were watching me from that recess, and 
I inwardly cursed my aunt's love of twilight and 
meditation. I would have rushed out precipitately 


but for her taunting speech, which made me defy | 
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been closeted with my father, and now came into 
the passage to summon his daughter. They had 
merely walked over to see my aunt for a few min- 
utes. Miss Thornton hurried into the hall, and I 
should have been doomed to protracted curiosity, 
but for the sudden entrance of a servant with a can- 
dle, just as, in crossing the threshold, she turned 
her face round to nod her adieu to my aunt. Then 
I saw, for an instant, a countenance which there 
are some things one never can forget. 

Time changes us, anger and sorrow intervene, 
but our memory clings faithfully still to that fair 
temple left deserted upon the receding shores of 
youth. 

There our first vows were offered up, our first 
incense ascended from its altar. ‘The withered gar- 
lands of our hopes hang dim upon its walls. Our 
knees will never bend again before that shrine ; 
but in dreams we rebuild the ruined fane, in dreains 
we bow again within its sacred precincts, believing, 
reverent neophytes once more. 

Though Ella was still abroad, I returned to Ox- 
ford—oh, how reluctantly! Never had Ripplestone 
been so delightful. I thought of it no longer as my 
aunt’s realm, but as the spot often visited by Kate 
Thornton. 

And did Kate bear with one so common-place as 
myself? Yes, kindly and gently. She laughed, 
talked, and sang to me; above all, she listened and 
sympathized when I dilated upon the genius and 
virtue of my friend Clair. She said,I felt for him 
as she did for my sister Ella. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ace only is sufficiently wary to calculate the 
probable gain it may derive from a new connexion. 
In my friendship for Clair there mingled no 
thought of benefit to myself. Yet benefit there 
was. He was no idle man; loving him, I imitated 
him, though at an immeasurable distance. He 
read hard, and sol read—but, alas! not hard. The 
little I did—and to do it justice, the knowledge 
with which I had formerly been crammed, saved 
me now. I did not go up for honors, but took a 
fair degree, and was coldly congratulated by my 
aunt in this note : 

‘*T conclude I ought to commence this communi- 
cation by wishing you joy upon the occasion of 
passing through the ordeal without disgrace. Deem, 
then, if you so please, that I say all you think 
right on the subject. I would not like to seem 
wanting. Nor do I desire to renew the wearisome 
topic of my disappointment in you—my unfailing 
comparison between what you are, and what I 
expected you to be—nay, labored to make you. I 
acted in all cases for what I conscientiously be- 
lieved to be the best, therefore ’tis now vain to 
repine. Yet, perhaps, you might have been other- 
wise, had I followed my own judgment, and 
retained you under my personal supervision. My 
watchfulness might have remedied nature’s deficien- 
cies. But I yielded to advice on which I wholly 


her, and stand still to bear the torture, if possible, | relied, to persuasions which, even now, I cannot 


in a manly manner. 


fancy insincere, although the secret, the evil influ- 


‘I apologize,’ I said, in rather husky tones, | ence of others, perverted what was in itself true 


** to Miss Thornton for appearing before her in this | 
dress, but I was not aware any one was in this room | 


except yourself, aunt.”’ 
** | hope you have had good sport,’’ observed a 
voice so unlike what I expected from Miss De 
Vaincy’s friend, that I almost forgot my attire in 

surprise and pleasure. 
ut [ heard little more. 


Colonel Thornton had} 


and noble. Under the sickly mask of inanity and 
physical debility may be concealed deep machina- 
tion and intrigue. The crimes of a great mind 
may be pardoned—those of mediocrity, never. 
This is incomprehensible, doubtless, to you ; I gen- 
erally am so, I fear. 

‘*T am glad to hear you have at last induced Mr. 
Clair to accompany you to Ripplestone. His suc- 
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cess is, indeed, unmistakable and resplendent. 
It is a great advantage to Ella to have added to our 
domestic circle a lady of such distinguished attain- 
ments as Miss Gainsborough. I hope her stay will 
be protracted. Adieu, then, till we mect.”’ 

I absolutely trembled when I read of that lady of 
distinguished attainments. My aunt was so apt to 
fall in love at first sight, so gulled by any person 
pretending to talent, that there had never been 
bounds to the number of encroachers upon my 
father’s hospitality ; and, as no real genius could 
have endured her pedantry for an hour, the whole 
crew with which she filled Ripplestone belonged to 
a second-rate set of needy, greedy, penny-a-liners 
and impostors. However, I was too much en- 
grossed by our preparations for departure to bestow 
many thoughts upon this new bas bleu, and no 
unpleasant forebodings embittered our delightful 
journey. 

‘*It so seldom happens that one can say it with 
truth of any passing moment, that I feel compelled 
to speak out and tell you that I am perfectly happy 
at this instant,’’ I exclaimed, as we threw ourselves 
back in the comfortable carriage which had been 
sent to meet us. 

** What—not one drawback ?”’ asked Clair. 

‘* None,” I replied, joyously ; ‘‘ my trials over, 
my home before me—above all, Clair, you beside 
me.” 

‘* Happy, though in half-an-hour more Aunt 
Mad will remind you how common-place you are.”’ 

He was only jesting, and yet I wished he had 
spared me that. It was, in fact, the mummy at all 
my feasts of joy. But, resolved to be glad, I con- 
cealed my shrinking, and continued, “‘Oh! you 
shall achieve triumphs unnumbered; my father 
shall forget his dread of superiority, and rank you 
second only to his son in his esteem. The Clif- 
fords shall like you. Ella shall unbend and listen 
to you with interest. Miss De Vaincy shall adore 
you, and—you shal] ” I paused. 

‘* Be introduced to Kate Thornton,”’ added Ger- 
ald, laughingly. 

“* George !”’ I eried, thrusting my head from the 
window, and calling toa groom who was on horse- 
back beside us. 

‘Sir?’ and George drew up and touched his 
hat expectantly. 

‘¢ Where are the ladies?”’ 

“Sie?” 

‘*T mean, where were they when you left Ripple- 
stone ?”’ 

** Gone a-walking to Colonel Thornton’s, sir.”’ 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ said Gerald, turning to me, 
as I sat down, a beaming face, and eyes that danced 
with wicked delight, ‘‘I suspect you might just 
now have echoed Juliet’s— 


I do forget why I did call thee back. 


Confess that you invented that vague question to 


hide your confusion. Never dream for the future 
of deceiving me. I can read every thought as it 
arises, especially when you strive to conceal it. 
Had you been silent, I should not have known that 
your voice shook ; had you sat still, I should have 
referred to the reflection of these crimson silk blinds 
the flushing of your cheeks.”’ \ 

I was silent; I was displeased. I knew now 
why this assertion of superiority to which I was so 
used in Gerald jarred upon me, on this occasion, 
coming immediately after the mention of Kate’s 
name. Very few are humble enough to bear dis- 
paragement before the woman they love, and a 
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foreboding of this crept over me as he spoke. He 
saw the shadow upon my spirit, and passed his arm 
through mine caressingly. 

‘* Pshaw! you are not angry. You know how 
Ilove jesting ; and truly, to-day, I can talk noth- 
ing but nonsense. What else can you expect from 
a schoolboy going out for a holiday ?”’ 

I looked into his face and forgot my peevishness. 
At that instant I would have laid down my life to 
please him. As we drove through Ripplestone, 
many a welcoming word and smile greeted us 
from the cottage windows and shop doors. Then 
the gate was swung open by a venerable white- 
aproned dame, who waited in state for that purpose 
before a lodge perfectly buried by ivy. My aunt 
hated that ivy; she said it destroyed the masonry, 
and sundry vain attempts had she made to*check 
its luxuriance. But I loved it, if it were only for 
its association with my mother. ‘* Well do I mind 
her,’’ the old woman had often told me, ‘ the last 
time she passed this gate going to London; she 
stopped, and had a slip cut off to take with her, 
saying, ‘I shall take it to my cousin Reginald; I 
love it, because it was the first thing which struck 
my eyes when I came to Ripplestone as a bride ;’ 
and she waved the green trailing leaves to me as 
she drove off, with a smile on the pretty face I was 
never to see again.”’ 

The old woman always cried when she came to 
this point, and I believe my own eyes used to 
glisten, though I had not the faintest recollection 
of my poor mother, and had heard the incident fifty 
times. Precious to me, therefore, was the ivy ; 
and the more it hugged up the tiny lattices, as if 
resolved to close them entirely, the more I was 
pleased. 

As I nodded to old Hannah, I caught sight of 
three female figures walking up the road. I 
sprang from the carriage, and was with them in- 
stantly. A stately reception from Miss De Vain- 
cy, a stiff introduction to a tall, dark young lady 
as Miss Gainsborough, and from Kate a cordial 
clasp of my hand, smiles, and lively greetings of 
all sorts. 

‘* You have forgotten your distinguished friend,”’ 
said my aunt, reprovingly, waving her hand to- 
wards Gerald, who had also alighted and ap- 
proached. ‘* Miss De Vaincy, Mr. Clair; Miss 
Thornton, Mr.—”’ 

Why, in Heaven’s name, did he start back, and 
why did her long eyelashes drop so suddenly over 
her eyes, and a deep flush suffuse the faces of 
both? Yet he bowed low and coldby, and she 
answered only by a formal curtsey. 

Gerald turned away and walked towards the 
house, listening intently to my aunt’s elaborate 
speeches. I followed with Miss Gainsborough 
and Kate. I did not speak at first. A cold shadow 
of coming evil had fallen upon my heart. Who 
has not felt the sudden check of overflowing happi- 
ness'—the undefined sensation of dread which, 
like lightning, strikes our rapture to ashes? We 
do not remember, but we realize the dreary de- 
scriptions of the fated ones in Greek tragedy. We 
stand transfixed, awaiting impending, inevitable 
destiny. 

At length I asked for Ella. Why did I address 
myself to the stranger, not to Kate? 

‘‘ She is suffering from a severe headache, and 
could not venture into the light,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘ Here comes your father,” cried Kate, her 
voice clear and soft as ever. 

My father was rejoiced to see me; so were all 
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the servants, and all the dogs. But Ella was not 
there. 

‘*T perhaps ought to accuse myself as the cause 
of her illness,’’ observed my aunt to Clair. ‘I 
was anxious she should finish a difficult translation, 
and she sat up late last night. But the fruit of her 
toil is magnificent.”’ 

For a few minutes I struggled with my usual 
sensations of disappointment at Ella’s coldness ; 
but I remembered Mrs. Clifford’s words, and stole 
away to see her. I went upstairs to the door of 
her study ; I opened it gently, and found the room 
carefully darkened. I entered softly, and stood 
before the sofa on which she lay, sleeping, I at 
first fancied. Her hair, which was very thick and 
dark, was usually braided simply back—now, as 
if all combs or ribbons were irksome, it was un- 
bound, and hung loose over the pillow; but from 
her brow it was pushed aside completely. 1 
thought I could almost see her temples throb. 
When my aunt described Ella to any one, she 
invariably spoke of her extraordinary beauty, and 
as invariably her appearance failed to realize this 
expectation. Yet my aunt was less in error than 
usual. Ella could look strangely lovely, and 
Nature probably meant her to be so always. But 
she was rather stunted in her growth ; too little 
exercise and too much study had wrought upon her 
their ordinary ruin, and of late she was thin, 
almost to attenuation. Her features were perfect, 
her forehead and eyes splendid, yet at first sight it 
was their singularity which attracted, more than 
their beauty. Many people have told me that 
having once caught sight of her, they found it 
impossible to turn away. They could only gaze 
and wonder, and try to find out resemblances to 
pictures, statues, or celebrated faces, all as opposite 
as possible; yet at the same time they acknowl- 
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edged that they had never beheld any one like her 


before. She was generally pale, and in an even- 
ing, or when excited, no bright tints lighted up 
her cheeks, but under her somewhat dark skin a 
soft glow seemed to spread; the picture took tone, 
and hue, and life far richer than the roses of what 
is termed a lovely complexion. ‘There were those 
who, having seen Ella in one of her silent moods, 
complained of her face as the most inanimate 
imaginable ; and so it was. ‘Then every trace of 
expression, except, perhaps, sadness, fled from it. 
It was only a mask; the soul had retired into its 
secret oratory, or winged its flight to unearthly 
scenes ; only the form of clay remained to us. 
Others said her charm was the infinite variety of 
expression; never two minutes the same. And 
like the widely-differing descriptions of the chame- 
leon, each party was correct. AJ] depended upon 
the simple circumstance of her being interested in 
what passed before her or not. 

I do not think I ever envied my sister ; I would 
not for worlds have robbed her of one grace or 
talent, one hour of triumph, one word of praise, 
but [ had sometimes repined that Nature had left 
me so destitute, whilst it endowed her so richly. 
I would not have wished her lowered, but would 
fain have been raised more to her level. To raise 
myself I had not energy. Yet, as 1 now looked 
upon her, that slumbering face was so different 
from what it ought to have been at her age, so 
full of the trace of suffering, of storm, that I re- 
coiled. It seemed to me as if the records of her 
heart were there unlocked before me, and I read 
of sorrow in pages blistered by tears. 


sorrow! Our lives had flowed smoothly hitherto, 


But what | 
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save where my aunt had perturbed the clear stream. 
I was too young, perhaps too moderate in my 
feelings, too shallow of intellect, to imagine that 
there could be suffering independent of outward 
causes. A slight contortion of her mouth showed 
me that I was mistaken in supposing her to be 
asleep. A kind of awe and compassion had seized 
upon me; I stooped down, and pressed a fervent 
kiss upon those quivering lips. She started up, 
and threw herself into my arms with a warmth of 
affection as new in her as, perhaps, my cordial 
greeting seemed in me. I looked into her face ere 
she withdrew from me, and thought her beautiful 
indeed; her eyes were glistening with tears, but 
sudden sunshine shone from them. Even as I 
looked, however, it grew dim, and a half sarcastic, 
half sad smile replaced it. 

‘*¢T did not think you would come and see me so 
soon,”’ she said ; ** there were so many to welcome 
you.”’ 

‘¢ But none so dear,”’ I answered involuntarily. 

She held up her forefinger warningly, and I 
believe I must have changed color as I remembered 
Kate. She gave a quick, deep sigh. ‘*I should 
have met you myself, had 1 been well, but my 
head aches excessively.” 

She sat down again, and passed her hand over 
her brow. 

** Shall I like your friend, do you think?’’ she 
asked, suddenly. 

Then I spoke out as eloquently as I could of his 
merits, of his genius. 

‘* Genius!’’ she echoed; ‘it is a great word, 
and often misapplied. I hope I shall find he pos- 
sesses it.”’ 

**T am sure of it!”’ I exclaimed. 

** Be it so,’’ replied Ella; ‘* but how frequently 
have I not been told so, how invariably have I been 
disappointed! In the history of the world, true 
genius is rarely honored ; it is generally the charla- 
tan who succeeds ; I suppose because mortal eyes 
can kook more steadily at a gas-lamp than at the 
sun himself.” 

As she spoke, her gentleness seemed to vanish, 
the old curve of the lip came back ; finally, with 
something more like a groan than a sigh, she laid 
her head down again on tke pillow. 

**T can’t talk to you any more to-day, John,” 
she said at last; and, as I left her, I saw her resume 
much the same attitude in which I found her. 

Her sudden affection had died away, her tone 
was once more that of the superior to a tiresome 
child. 

The memory of the heart is endowed with 
strange vitality; things merely intellectual pass 
away, but * love is indestructible.’ Those words 
of Ella’s ring still in my ear—every gesture, every 
movement of her features is present to me as if I 
had just quitted her. 

She did not appear that evening, and my aunt 
bewailed aloud Gerald’s hard fate in missing her 
delightful conversation. He seemed perfectly re- 
signed to it himself, and I confess ] found no fault 
with our entertainment. He was particularly 
brilliant, my aunt enraptured with him, my father 
pleased, the ladies amused. 

I was rather absent, and often lost the thread of 
conversation in my contemplation of the great im- 
provement in Kate’s appearance. She had gained 
in beauty, in ease of manner, in self-possession. 
What was more, she knew it. Months of gayety, 
of admiration, had sufficiently enlightened her as 
| to her power of pleasing. ‘There was more differ- 
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ence between the shy protegée of Aunt Mad and 
the present brilliant county beauty, than even in 
her attire, yet in that the change was great. For- 
merly she cared only to be neat, now every fold 
hung gracefully, every hue was harmonized with 
the rest. I describe her now as I see her with the 
calm eyes of maturity; then I only felt the altera- 
tion, and owned it by making a greater fool of -my- 
self than ever. My first sensation was one of fear 
that she would despise me as others did, but that 
soon fled before ker smiles. She generally chose 
to sit beside me—whatever she wanted, she asked 
me to procure for her—nay, she would often con- 
tinue jesting and talking to me when Gerald had 
drawn near to us, and would gladly have shared 
in our dialogue. Kate was not clever; even in 
those days, I did not pretend that she was. But 
she was accomplished, as people use the term ; she 
had lived enough with Ella to cofnprehend some- 
thing of science and literature, and had sufficient 
tact\to hide her ignorance when she did not. She 
did not need talent; who does, with such a charm- 
ing face and sucha voice? Nonsense was delicious 
from her lips. During those happy weeks, she 
was almost constantly with us. Colonel Thornton 
liked Ripplestone as well as she did, and was 
nearly as welcome. Sometimes she stayed in the 
house for days, and when nominally at home, she 
joined our rides or walks, or we dined with her, 
or else we met her in society. 

The season was delightful, the country still in 
luxuriant beauty ; never were people so abundantly 
blessed! At least, it seemed so to me, for I was 
under a spell. For the time, I lived in a world of 
visions. I suppose all, however common-place, 
experience this. delusion at some period of youth. 


For once my aunt’s follies failed to annoy me—in 
my fantastic mood, her efforts after the picturesque, 


her improvised fétes rather suited me. Even Ella 
exerted herself to be amusing. Certainly her 
studies often withdrew her from our gay circle; 
at other times she would sit by and yet seem inat- 
tentive to all that passed. But more frequently 
she roused herself to be agreeable. 

‘* No,’’ she remarked to me, a few days after 
our arrival—‘no, Mr. Clair is not a man of 
genius.” 

I testified my surprise. 

**T knew you would be startled; but I am firm 
in my opinion. He isa handsome man, and that 
should dispose one to think him what one wishes. 
But he is more—he is clever, very clever, and well 
educated.”’ 

** You acknowledge his talent, then?” 

*¢ Certainly ; but not his genius.” 

**T do not see the difference.”’ 

‘No, John, I only wish you could. It would 
require even more eloquence than mine, which 
of course you own to be great, to explain to you 
what I feel. I mean the wide difference between 
talent and genius. My aunt, much as she speaks 
about them, is as ignorant on the subject as you 
are.”’ 

** Allow me to ask you, Ella, which you fancy 
you possess ?’’ 

Ella paused. Slowly the rich blood suffused 
her cheek; she turned her eyes from me, and as 
she replied at length, there was a half-smile on 
her lip. 

‘* Silly boy that you are to put such a question ! 
Yet I will answer it:—genius! But mine is not 
the eagle in his state of freedom and power ; mine 
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isa king dethroned, chained, broken-winged—all, 
all but blinded. That I am not.’’ 

She caught her hand away from me, and darted 
out of the room before I could attempt to speak. 
Yet, if she thought thus of Clair, the qualities she 
did allow him were sufficient to make him enter 
readily into what interested her. He frankly 
owned to me that she excelled what he expected ; 
and I was amused to find that he dwelt upon her 
genius with as much eagerness as she had evinced 
in denying his. Each in their several ways added 
to the charm of our circle, but formed no closer 
friendship with each other. My aunt and her 
literary friend were almost inseparable, and Colo- 


'nel Thornton was but too proud to be allowed to 


hang about them; Kate and I were sworn allies; 
Clair, as my bosom friend, followed me every- 
where, but Ella pursued her own path, amongst us, 
but not of us. Even towards my aunt I doubted 
both her confidence and her affection, although 
Miss De Vaincy hung upon her perpetually, and 
let not a word drop from her lips without retailing 
it for the benefit of the public. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Heicuo! it makes my heart ache to look back 
upon those days, although I am growing gray, and 
am happier in the calm afternoon of life than in 
its sunny morning. How strange it is to indulge 
in these retrospections! My former self appears 
like a familiar friend, in whose feelings I have 
deep interest, for whom I entertain a tender com- 
passion, but no conviction of identity with him. 
The face on-which sundry ill-bred wrinkles begin 
to make inroads, is not nearly so unlike the smooth 
boyish countenance of yore, as my mind as it was 
then and is now. 

Many subsequent scenes have been long forgotten, 
but the incidents of that season are fresh in my 
recollection as if they passed but yesterday. 

Three or four weeks of perfect enjoyment, and 
then the serpent stole into my Eden. I began to 
awake from my dreamy bliss, to be fevered, rest- 
less, full of mad resolutions, and absurd timidity. 
Then came an evening like this. Miss Gains- 
borough sang beautifully, a little too much in the 
operatic style, but still with a fine voice, and at 
times great effect. Kate often joined her in duets. 
I liked this; I was glad to have Miss Gains- 
borough’s eyes employed upon her music-book 
instead of my face, and to be able to sit and watch 
Kate, as she stood beside the piano, seemingly 
engrossed by her task, but never forgetting the 
still more important duty of looking graceful and 
pretty. Gerald and Ella had been examining some 
books together, and were accordingly seated ata 
side table. The books were laid down; Ella had 
apparently fallen into one of her usual reveries. 
When the song ended, and I started from my own 
cogitations, I was amazed to find her, not only 
alive to what was passing before her, but gazing 
earnestly at me. 

‘* Sweet, sweet concord !’’ lisped Miss De Vain- 
cy, who always listened with half-closed eyes; a 
head undulating more like a conductor’s baton, 
than a human cranium, and significant ‘‘ ahs!” 
fired off at intervals, like minute guns. ‘‘ Dear 
Theresa’s voice blends so well with darling Kate’s, 
does it not, Mr. Clair ?’’ 

‘* Divinely,” he replied in a low tone. 

Ella’s glance flashed from me to him, and then 
on the singers. With an impatient gesture she 
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swept down the pile of books before her; she in- 
tended only to push them aside, but some fell on 
the ground. Instantly Gerald began to pick them 
up, and Kate involuntarily held out a candle to 
assist him in his search for some loose papers, 
which were strewn under the table. I cannot tell 
why I did not approach to aid them; I was com- 
pletely engrossed by Ella. She stood coolly amid 
the confusion she had caused, and looked from 
Kate’s beaming countenance bent over the light to 
that of Clair as he arose, papers in hand, almost at 
her feet. I could not see his face, but Ella did, 
and upon her lip was more than her usual scorn. 
Kate came laughing, and drew her chair to my 
side, to reproach me with indolence. 

** Ah! my love, it is no jesting matter, but a 
fatal truth,’’ said Aunt Maddalena, with her usual 
kindness. 

That night, according to custom, I went into 
Gerald’s room; often at such times I enjoyed an 
hour of cheerful conversation with him; but on 
this occasion I found him in the attitude of a person 
who is particularly tired and anxious to go to bed 
immediately. He had taken off his watch, and was 
winding it up with a suppressed yawn. I made my 
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good night proportionally short ; but as I was about | 


to depart, he called me back. 

** Really, my dear fellow, my visit has been 
ridiculously protracted—I must positively leave 
you the day after to-morrow.”’ 

** Absurd,” I exclaimed, turning round in great 
excitement. 

** You promised to stay a long time; you must 
not run away now.”? And a long exchange of 
protestations and entreaties ensued, ending in 
Gerald’s tardy conzession and promise to remain. 
He yielded reluctantly, and yet he smiled, and, as I 
quitted him, there was a glow upon his fine face, 
which I could not mistake, it was so undeniably 
that of pleasure. I did not follow his example and 
hurry to bed; I am ashamed to confess I very sel- 
dom did justthen. I certainly have generally been 
a good sleeper, but at that time my slumber failed 
me. Could Aunt Mad have peeped through my 
keyhole, and descried me walking up and down 
restlessly, or star-gazing, she would have taken 
heart, and hoped that I was shaking off the com- 
mon-place part of my character. 

On this occasion, | was sitting in a lackadaisical 
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of this ; you know, John, that I am sadly absent, 
and often walk amongst you a!l as if I were in a 
dream. But sometimes I wake up suddenly, and 
see clearly. This evening I was thus roused, and 
the view did not please me. Others are taking ad- 
vantage of your youth and simplicity—you are 
deceived. A coquettish girl is using you——I 
mean, to speak plainly, that I do not believe Kate 
likes you as you hope she does—as you like her, 
in short.”’ 

‘* What do you mean by /ike?’’ I asked, taking 
courage, and trying to return her gaze firmly. 

** What I fancy you call Jove,’’ she answered, 
slowly ; ‘though it is not what I should honor 
with the name.”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ I exclaimed, impatiently. ‘* Love! 
who put such a thing into your head?”’ 

‘** Yourself,”’ she replied, coldly ; ‘* nor can Ibe 
the only one to draw the same conclusion from your 
manner.”” 

‘* Women are always fancying people in love,”’ 
I said, crossly, and dragging off the half-untied 
handkerchief ; for truly I was nearly choking. 

‘* Possibly,”’ she responded ; ‘* but I cannot say 
| it troubles my thoughts much. I do not know why 
I have condescended to speak of it now, except that 
I cannot forget that you are my brother—cannot 
bear to see you a dupe.” 

** Dupe !” 

‘* Nay, perhaps I use harsh terms. I am harsh. 
I wish to Heaven I were you, and you in my place. 
It would be better for both. However, I came todo 
youaservice. I thought I should be the best person 
to tell you the truth, and, though you resent it, I must 
repeat my conviction that you do fove Kate Thorn- 
ton, and that she does not return it. I will never 
name the subject again, but I ask you to see for 
yourself. You will be indeed blind if you cannot. 
Good night.”’ 

And so she left me. Had she remained a few 
minutes longer, had she spoken more tenderly, my 
wounded pride would have yielded to my longing 
for advice and sympathy, and much sorrow have 
been spared to all. But she went away, and I was 
angry only at her interference. She had never 
shared my confidence before, and how could I 
endure her to look into my heart now, when it was 
torn by so many new and shrinking emotions? [| 
remember the strange sensation of first hearing 





attitude in an arm-chair, one fvot still in drawing- 
room trim, the other ensconced in a slipper, my 
coat ef, and my handkerchief half untied; my 
thoughts, however, very differently employed, and | 
my hands consequently taking a holiday, and doing | 
nothing further to expedite my undressing—when | 
the handle of my door was turned once or twice. 

** Gerald, of course,’’ I said, sotto voce. ‘* Come | 
in!’? The door softly opened, and there entered 
my sister, in some kind of mystic robe, long, flow- 
ing, and of a pale blue color. 

[ do not think Miss Gainsborough herself would 
have alarmed me more, so much like strangers had 
we been nurtured. 

** Not in bed !’’ whispered Ella, with surprise, 
looking at me with a curious gaze, which discom- 
posed me still more ; ‘* it is more than an hour since 
you came up stairs. Do you read at night?” 

I laughed, and shook my head. I am afraid my 
boyish habit of coloring was not quite overcome, 
for Ella came close to me, and seemed to read my 
features with overpowering scrutiny. 

‘* T am sorry, very sorry,’’ she said at last, lay- 
ing her hand upon my shoulder. ‘ I was afraid 








utterance given by another to my secret feelings. 
It recalled me at once to real life from my world 
of dreams. A kind of incredulity seized me. It 
was not, it could not be true that I was actually the 
love-sick fool she described. I laughed scornfully 
at the idea—I defied it. It was all a practical vis- 
ion on her part, and a jest upon my own. I in 
lovet Not a whit. I hummed three bars of a 
drinking song, and stalked across my room with 
the dignity of a stoic. My eyes fell upon my 
looking-glass—I did not turn away. 

‘* Now,” said I, sneeringly, ‘* let us see the 


| wobegone visage of this silly swain. 


Why so wan and pale, fond lover, 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Nonsense ! I am not pale ; I am just what I always 
was—just as sunburnt, asjolly’’ (here I wreathed my 
white lips into a demoniacal smile,) *‘ as utterly unin- 
teresting and common-place—Good heavens, how 
unlike 1 am to Gerald—how inferior! Iam glad it 
isonly afancy. Love me—me /—how could she?” 
and with an insane gesture, very far removed from 
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the indifference I had tried to assume, I started back 
from the hateful mirror, and rushed to the window. 
The moon was bright, the landscape clear, all was 
at peace—why was not 1? I leaned out, and let 
the cold night-breeze blow upon my throbbing 
temples. I repeated to myself over and over again 
that it was a mistake—that there was nothing the 
matter with me. The stiff walk was before me on 
which I had paraded so often, learning my lessons 
under Aunt Mad’s rigorous sway. Why did I 
with difficulty suppress my longing to be her slave 
again, rather than suffer thus? 

Throughout my delirium, one point came fre- 
quently into my mind—a wish that I had not per- 
suaded Clair to remain longer. I hated myself for 
the involuntary sensation. Let it not be thought 
that I was jealous of Clair. My confidence in him 
was unshaken, and besides, Kate always appeared 
to slight him in my favor. Ella might say what 
she liked, but certainly Miss Thornton had done 
anything but frown upon my attentions. My only 
dread was, that if [ found she was deceiving me, I 
should be unable to conceal from Gerald my cha- 
grin. Much as I loved him, on this one subject I 
wished for no compassionate sympathy. 

I did not see at first that these arguments led me 
into an acknowledgment of the truth of Ella’s sur- 
mise. When at length this occurred to me, I 
dashed down my window again, and paced the 
floor once more in a turmoil of spirit quite piteous. 
I tried not to think. As fast as an idea rose above 
the chaos in my brain, I thrust it down again, and 
crushed it. The night was far spent ere I threw 


myself on my bed, and sank into the unrefreshing 
sleep of exhaustion. 

I was awakened by some one laying a heavy 
hand upon my shoulder ; a bewildering impression 


of some great calamity having befallen me was the 
first thing which I experienced. 

** Jack, you lazy dog, Jack!’ cried my father’s 
energetic voice—and I started up like lightning. 
The sun was shining brightly into the room upon 
furniture strangely disordered, garments flung madly 
about, and a candlestick in which the candle had 
burnt down, covering it with the droppings of wax, 
which had run even upon the pretty cover of my 
round table. 

My father’s eyes, however, were fixed upon me, 
and opened widely enough to testify surprise. 

‘* Why, Jack, were you ill or drunk last night? 
Do you know you are half-dressed ?”’ : 

By this time I had perceived the same disgrace- 
ful fact, and sat on the side of my bed, pressing my 
hand to my fevered brow in utter confusion. 

‘* These are college habits, I suppose !”? growled 
my father. ‘* This comes of your beloved chum’s 
presence. No doubt you sat up smoking in his 
room.’ 

‘* No, indeed, sir, I did not ;’’ and my voice was 
as meek as that of a chidden child. 

My father now turned his inquisitorial gaze to 
the details which spoke so plainly of a disturbed 
night. 

‘* Lord! what a scene!’ he ejaculated, with 
growing dismay. ‘‘ And I always thought you so 
orderly in your habits—so free from all——” 

‘Upon my honor,” I exclaimed, seeing his per- 
turbation increase, ‘‘ I have nothing to accuse my- 
self of, except being a little restless.”’ 

‘** Restless !—when you seem to have been un- 
able to undress yourself !”’ 

‘** And so very much fatigued !’’ I added. 

‘* Fatigued ; yet retaining strength to kick your 
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chairs about—and look here!’’ He walked to the 
other end of the room to pick up a bootjack, obvi- 
ously hurled there impetuously. 

‘¢ Sir,’ I said, rather indignantly, ‘* I am not ad- 
dicted to midnight orgies.”’ 

‘* Bravo! that is said like your aunt. However, 
I never doubted you. I won’t begin now ; espec- 
ially as Master Clair was up with the lark, and 
looking almost as fresh as the morning. But, 
Jack, make haste, breakfast is ready; and there 
comes Clair and—I suppose she was early abroad, 
too—there ’s my pet, Kate.” 

I looked up suddenly, and saw the pair walk 
across the lawn quickly towards the house. 

‘* Humph !”’ said my father; and this time he 
again directed his inquiring glance to my face. ‘I 
begin to understand how the land lies! No, Jack, 
I was wrong to suspect you. Come, make haste. 
I see it all now.” 

And, laughing, he went down stairs, leaving 
me to my hurried and comfortléss toilet. They 
were at breakfast when I descended. 

‘*Oh, fie! how could you oversleep yourself on 
such a lovely morning ?”’ asked Kate, putting into 
mine her little round hand, and turning to me with 
her most bewitching smile. , 

Her cheeks were rosy with the cool morning air, 
her sunny curls slightly disordered by the petulant 
breeze. She was a perfect Hebe. 

** You, at least, have not been a sluggard,’’ I 
replied, trying vainly to avoid looking my admira- 
tion. ‘I saw you coming in from the garden.” 

‘* And not alone,”’ said Miss Gainsborough, smil- 
ing. ; 

Kate stooped to pick up her gloves. It was per- 
fectly natural that she should have accidentally 
met Gerald as he returned from his walk. But it 
was certainly singular that he did not at first meet 
my eye; and that when he did, he looked gloomy, 
and seemed to study my features anxiously. 

‘* T hoped I should find you there,”’ began Kate, 
who set next me. 

‘* A very frank confession !’’ cried my father. 

‘“*Too frank to be sincere!’’ observed Ella, 
shortly. 

‘** You are too harsh, Ella,’ replied Kate, with 
a pretty pout of the lip. ‘I hope you will not 
attend to her, or believe such aspersions on my 
veracity.” 

Her very sweetest mien of deprecatory inno- 
cence! It was rather a trial to my tottering firm- 
ness, despite the stern features of my sister fronting 
me steadily. Miss Gainsborough and Gerald were 
discussing a subject interesting to her, but she be- 
stowed no attention upon them. I knew she was 
watching me. It was difficult to eat my breakfast 
without heeding Kate’s resolution to attract me ; 
but I did. 

‘¢ Rither she does like me, or she is the greatest 
hypocrite in the world,” I thought. 

When I proved imperturbable, she directed her 
conversation to my father. I did not wonder at 
his partiality, she was so gently respectful to him. 
It was a relief when the letters arrived to civert 
the thoughts of our guests. Ella and I were alike 
surprised by our notes. 

‘* An invitation to Ravenly !’’ she exclaimed. 

I was annoyed to hear that she had received one 
also—having resolved to say nothing of mine. 

‘“*Tt is strange I have none!’ observed Aunt 
Mad, acrimonionsly. ‘* What is its purport?” 

‘* Lady Ravenly wishes me to go there the day 
after to-morrow, and spend two or three days with 
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her,’’ replied Ella. ‘I am to meet several clever 
people, whom I have long desired to know. I 
should say there is no reason why we should not 
go, John.” 

‘* T can’t very well »’ I began. 

‘* Which would put a stop to my accepting the 
invitation at once,”’ said Ella, frowning at me. 

‘** Pray, don’t let anything do that,’’ exclaimed 
my father. ‘Lord Ravenly and I were great 
friends at college. Our different position has in- 
terfered since ; but still, if he is warmly disposed 
toward you, do not chill him.”’ 

‘* If my being here at all interferes, I shall im- 
mediately prepare for departure,’’ observed Gerald, 
coming forward with his usual grace. 

** Surely,’’ said my aunt, with dignity, ‘* Miss 
Gainsborough and I are able to entertain Mr. Clair, 
not unpleasantly, for a couple of days. I cannot 
flatter you, nephew, by considering you a great 
blank in the charms of any circle.”’ 

** We will go, then, Ella,’’ I faltered, stung to 
the quick by this speech in Kate’s presence. 

Clair and I were to set out on a long walk ; but ere 
I went, Kate came to me, blushing and smiling, to 
ask a favor. 1 forget what it was; but, as usual, 
it was urged by such sweet words—‘‘ You are al- 
ways so good to me’’—‘* I would rather ask you 
than any one,”’ &c., that my pride yielded to her, 
and I found myself listening and looking into her 
beaming countenance with more absurd admiration 
than ever. It maddened me to remember it long 
afterwards. Gerald and I walked side by side, 
as we had often done before ; but neither spoke. 
I think my abstraction must have astonished him. 
It was so complete, that I even forgot his presence, 
and when I aroused myself at length, I found it 
had proved infectious. He answered me at random, 
and in a constrained manner. The object of our 
walk was to look at a celebrated view, and when 
we reached the summit of the hill, the scene lay in 
unusual beauty before us, yet Gerald threw himself 
down on theturf in silence, more sensible of bodily 
fatigue than mental enjoyment, and I stood beside 
him, scarcely perceiving the landscape—that grace- | 
ful figure couched upon the grass, the handsome | 
face, pale and clonded, gazing vaguely forward, 
shut out from me the fair world around us. I asked 
myself the cause of our temporary alienation. 
This was not the first time that either of us had | 
been unhappy or sullen; but, till now, the other 
had been ready to console or laugh the sufferer into 
good humor again. Why had this ceased! I felt 
I was the person to blame; hitherto I had thought 
rather more of him than of myself; I had studied 
his moods and reflected them almost unconsciously. 
But self had lately engrossed me ; my own foolish 
troubles had brought forgetfulness of him. .He saw 
this, and was justly displeased. Perhaps he fan- 
cied I was weary of him. I laid my hand upon 
his arm. He looked up at me instantly, but his 
expression froze the words upon my lip. I cannot 
describe his countenance. I should as vainly try 
to forget it as I then did to understand its meaning. 
It was, somewhat sad and deprecatory, and yet 
stern. It said but one thing plainly, and that was, 
** Do not question me.’’ Strange to meet such a 
look and hear at the same time words so unmean- 
ing as the sentence he addressed to me. ‘ Ravenly 
lies beyond those green hills, I suppose ?”’ 

I replied in the same tone, and remarked that 
the view was fine. He acquiesced, and said the 
day was favorable. How miserable such common- 





places sounded between us! We soon turned 


homewards, walking as rapidly as if a wager de- 
pended on our speed. My father met us at the 
door, cheerful as usual ; but Gerald went up stairs 
to his room without speaking. 

‘* He was as gay as possible before breakfast,” 
said my father. ‘ Kila herself could not be more 
sombre now. I think your clever people are very 
often so. I must say I am not fond of them, and 
wish you would choose a plain man, like yourself, 
for your next friend.” 

‘© How absurd, father!’ I exclaimed. 

“* Absurd, Jack! not at all; and, if it were, 
you need not tell me so. Remember—fifth com- 
mandment. Heaven bless me, there ’s the gardener 
waiting for the men’s wages.’’ And, as he dived 
into his sanctum, I repaired to the morning room. 
My aunt had certainly the knack of making her 
apartments look pretty. Perhaps the bright day, 
and the aspect of the inmates, set off her skill to 
mutual advantage on this occasion. Miss Gains- 
borough was drawing. She was a tall woman of 
a doubtful age ; she owned to six-and-twenty, and 
did not appear much more, yet there were shrewd 
suspicions that she would never see thirty again. 
Her figure was considered extremely fine; her 
complexion remarkably dark bui clear, and set off 
by pearly teeth; she had glossy black hair, and 
dark eyes, with a languishing expression very disa- 
greeable tome. No one could deny that she was 
handsome ; no one could allege that she was not 
clever and lady-like, yet how often I wished her 
far from Ripplestone. Always quiet, always com- 
plaisant, her presence still worried me. She was 
often too unobtrusive. I forgot that she was there, 
and was betrayed into remarks, which I objected 
to her overhearing. And it was the certainty of 
her being perpetually near, when I did not wish her 
to be so, that annoyed me. Considering that 
she had many occupations, it was marvellous how 
she contrived to be continually present to one ; how 
well she could attend to her own employments, and 
yet miss nothing of what others said and did. I 
disliked her as much as it was possible for my com- 
mon-place nature to dislike any person. My aunt 
was writing busily beside her, and Kate Thornton’s 
needle was plied nimbly at a small work-table in 
the window, on which stood a vase of bright flow- 
ers. As I entered, those flowers were less rich 
than her heightened color, and the half-suppressed 
smile flickering across her lips. Miss Gainsbor- 
ough’s eyes were lifted from her drawing to Kate’s 
face, and yet she addressed me. 

** What! have you left Mr. Clair musing on the 
hill tops ?”’ 

I had followed her glance, and saw with surprise 
that, as I closed the door, a shade of impatient dis- 
appointment replaced Kate’s blush. 

‘¢ He has gone to his room to write, I fancy,” I 
replied, coldly. 

‘*T am so glad he consents to remain longer,” 
began my aunt, with an effusion of delight. ‘* We 
shall so miss him, when the dreadful hour of sep- 
aration can be no further averted. I have rarely 
met with such an acquisition to a domestic circle ; 
whilst, at the same time, he is so richly qualified 
to shine at the bar or in the senate; I confess I 
did not give you, John, credit for sufficient discern- 
ment to appreciate a character so fine. Then his 
appearance—”’ 

‘* Perfectly suitable to his mind,” interrupted 
Miss Gainsborough. 

** And his voice—”’ 

‘* So irresistible,”’ said she again. 
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‘* And his name!” cried my aunt. 

“Very prepossessing ; don’t you think so, Kate?”’ 
inquired Miss Gainsborough. 

‘* Beautiful,’’ answered Kate, rather hurriedly. 

** Gerald Clair !’’ continued Aunt Mad. ‘“ De- 
licious title. Ah! the contrast saddens me. My 
poor nephew—Gerald Clair and John Black—or, 
as my brother will say, Jack Black ; listen, Ther- 
esa—what bathos !”’ 

Theresa laughed, not aloud. She never did 
such a thing in her life! How I hate a soundless 
laugh! My aunt laughed as usual, affectedly. 

Kate’s golden curls hung over her face, almost 
sweeping her embroidery, but they shook like sun- 
— on a rippling current. I knew she laughed 
also. 

Just then Gerald entered. He drew his chair to 
Theresa’s side, and watched her. I relieved my 
feelings as all common-place people do in summer, 
by staring out of the window. I wonder why it is 
such a soothing occupation on all occasions, without 
reference to the nature of the view. Be the latter 
nature’s loveliest features, or only a dull back 
street, still the dejected, the sulky, and the con- 
fused, persist in gazing at it, as if it were their 
only hope. In winter they turn fire-worshippers. 
I was revolving, meanwhile, my father’s warning, 
**remember the fifth commandment ;’’ and conjec- 
turing whether aunts, though not expressed, were 
understood as included in the mandate. 

** How well you draw !’’ I heard Clair say, at 
length. 

‘* You flatter me !’’ replied Miss Gainsborough. 

** No, Theresa, he only asserts what is perfectly 
accordant with veracity,’’ interposed Miss de Vain- 
cy. ‘I ought to be a competent judge, since I 


had, in my early youth, no mean pretensions to the 


reputation of drawing indifferently well, and 
I consider you a first-rate artist. You are too 
modest, my Theresa.”’ 

Kate moved forward to examine the drawing. I 
turned my head to observe the scene. As she bent 
over the table, Gerald said in a low tone, 

‘* Why do you never draw now?” 

I wondered how she knew he addressed her, for 
his eyes were averted, and yet there was an accent 
on the you which thrilled through me. Assuredly 
his lauded voice was very unlike mine ; but at that 
moment, [ thought he mocked my manner of speak- 
ing to her. 

‘*T never knew you could draw,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Gainsborough. 

‘* Nor I either,’ I muttered to myself. 

‘* She draws beautifully,”’ said Gerald. 

‘* Where did he learn this’? I thought, for we 
had been always together since he knew her. 

Kate answered eagerly, ‘‘ Oh, I have not touched 
a pencil since I sketched in Wales !”’ 

** Ah, but then !’”’ he exclaimed. 

A glance was exchanged. What was all this? 
I remembered their first introduction. Was it 
really the first? My aunt raised her head to ask if 
I had any message to send to Constance de Vaincy. 
At any other time, I should have said instantly, 
‘* Message to a person I never beheld—certainly 
not!’? Now I replied : 

‘* Anything you deem proper, I beg.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Groves met her at Leamington lately, and 
tells me that though so much admired, she enters 
little into society, devoting herself to the care of 
her infirm father. Ah! the De Vaincys are al- 
ways so tenderly filial !”” 
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“Mr. Reginald de Vaincy’s only child, I pre- 
sume ?”’ insinuated Theresa. 

“¢ And heir,’’ added Kate, with a wicked smile. 
At that instant her father was announced. He was 
a true specimen of a man who cares only for out- 
ward appearances—good-looking, youthful in man- 
ner, gentlemanlike, and frivolous. He was called 
a doting father; the fact being, that he was proud 
of Kate as his own property, and a very pretty 
girl, whose beauty lessened his reluctance to appear 
in public with a grown-up daughter, ere he had 
given up his pretensions to be considered young 
himself. Common-place as I was, he seemed es- 
pecially of late to favor my attentions to her. He 
had, on this occasion, ridden over to bring Miss 
Gainsborough a book she wished to read. 

** Receive, fair lady, this mark of my remem- 
brance,”’ he said, laying it on the stool at her feet. 
Slight and graceful still, he affected the chivalric 
and courtly in gesture. 

‘* And you have actually come on purpose to grat- 
ify my foolish wish ?”’ responded Theresa softly. 

I lost his answer in my surprise at the girlish 
sentiment of my aunt's reception of the colonel. It 
was as if I had suddenly fallen into a dream, in 
which the conduct of all around me appeared thus 
strange. 

‘* How can you answer to me, Miss De Vaincy, 
for robbing me of my child? By what witchcraft 
do you retain her? And yet need I ask what sor- 
cery prevails at Ripplestone?”’ 

Miss De Vaincy cast down her eyes and simpered. 
Colonel Thornton flung his arm round Kate’s slen- 
der waist, and continued to jest. 

‘¢ Positively, I expect you will be running away 
from me altogether soon.’”? Here he gave me a 
most significant glance, to my utter eonsternation. 

‘© No, papa, I go home to you to-morrow,”’ re- 
plied Kate in a low tone, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. I took a rash step; I actually walked 
out of the room, and did not return until I heard 
Colonel Thornton’s horse go cantering down the: 
avenue. 


CHAPTER .VII. 


‘¢ Sucn a nice good-tempered creature !”’ 

*¢ So he is, and not without common sense, if he- 
would but think it. Too diffident by far!”’ 

‘* Confess that you have rarely to point-out such 
a fault in young men now-a-days.” 

Lord Ravenly smiled and shook his head; but 
I, with a face of confusion, retreated from a posi- 
tion of dangerous proximity to the speakers. Little 
did they imagine how near I stood; for the diffi- 
dent young man, the nice creature they criticized, 
was—myself. Certainly these were not very warm 
encomiums, yet so used was I to depreciation, that 
they elated me. 

Even my recent perturbation could not prevent 
my thinking Ravenly and Ravenlys, Lord and Lady, 
delightful. Many of their guests were people I 
had often longed to meet, and now for the first. 
time I saw Ella not only admired, but liked. Free: 
from Miss De Vaincy’s supervision, surrounded by 
congenial associates, she exhibited all her best 
qualities. I was proud of my sister, and less 
humiliated than usual in her presence, since no 
one was there to expose my deficiencies. Cer- 
tainly no person deferred to my opinions, or fol- 
lowed me with respectful attention, but all chatted 
gayly with me upon ordinary topics, walked, rode, 
drank wine, and danced with me, without seeming 
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struck by any extreme want of intellect on my 
art. 

. When our last day arrived, we were eagerly 
presséd to stay longer, and when I pleaded Gerald’s 
presence at Ripplestone, our host expressed great 
regret at not having been sooner informed of it. 
The result of the whole discussion was, an ar- 
rangement that Ella should remain at Ravenly, 
whilst I rode over next morning to bring Gerald 
back with me for a few days. 

Just as if these plans had been foreseen, a groom 
from -Ripplestone brought my horse at daybreak, 
with a note from Mr. Clifford, wherein he declared 
himself anxious to consult me upon an important 
affair, and requested me to ride at once to the 
cottage, leaving Ella to go home in the carriage. 

It was only fifteen miles from Ravenly to Rip- 
plestone, and I started before the family breakfast 
hour. The weather was bright and genial, the 
country beautiful. Change of scene and of com- 
panions had done me good ; my heart was unusually 
light, as I rode rapidly away and breathed the 
fresh air of early morning. 

For more than two miles my road lay through 
Ravenly Park, and 1 gratified my boyish gayety 
‘by cantering over the turf, glistening as it was 
with heavy dew. My gallant little nag shook his 
saucy head and snorted with delight as he felt the 

-cool, soft grass beneath his hoofs. How the 
startled deer bounded off at my coming—how 
wildly the rooks cawed and circled above me! 
How my pace increased until we rather flew than 
galloped! Then, with what exultation I checked 
my speed to a gentle canter, and regained the 
path! It led to a declivity, where the plantations 
began’ to close round me. I no longer chased 
away the graceful deer, but rabbits and hares 
scudded across the road, and, as I ascended the 
opposite bank, lo! a rustling in the tall trees 
above, and looking up I espied a squirrel swinging 
himself to a still more giddy height. By-and-by 1 
stopped to gaze through an opening in the wood 
upon the picturesque mansion I had just left. Often 
before had I admired it, with its quaint pinnacles 
and gables glittering in the sunbeams, crowning 
the green eminence like a diadem of carved ivory. 
Now I associated with it the many bright faces 
assembling at that moment within, perhaps not 
unmindful of me. I felt glad I was to return, and 
heeded not the sigh rising to my lip. About five 
miles from Ripplestone, I quitted the high road 
and pursued a bridle-path through the woods. 
Ella’s warnings, my night of delirium, my many 
bitter doubts and fears, vanished before the exhilar- 
ating influences of my ride, and my spirits rose, 
instead of flagging. ‘* What pitiful fools we are 
to keep gloating over our wretched, fluttering 
hearts, instead of gazing abroad upon the glories 
of creation!’ What are my transitory feelings 
worth, compared to this great world, of whose 
mere dust I was fashioned, to whose mere dust I 
shall return !”’ 

I raised my hat as'I spoke, in a sort of involun- 
tary homage. The path turned at that spot, and 
then ran straight for a considerable distance. I 
looked up the vista, and beheld Gerald Clair !— 
actually Gerald Clair! My first impulse of de- 
light at his meeting me was checked by the con- 
viction that he could have no idea that I would 
take such an unusual road home. My next was, 
surprise at seeing him so far from Ripplestone on 
foot and at such an hour. Then came wonder at 


head. Suddenly he lified it and saw me. I was 
sufficiently near to be certain that he did, yet he 
turned round instantly, and plunged into the thicket 
beside him. 

** Clair, Clair!’’ I cried aloud, concluding that 
he meant to play me a trick. ‘Clair!’’ My 
clear, eager voice rang through the wood, and 
roused its slumbering echoes. ‘* Clair!’’ I gal- 
loped forward as he emerged from the coppice and 
stood before me. ‘‘ What in the name of all] that 
is mystical, from the days of Aladdin to those of 
Mesmer, brings you here?’’ I sprang from my 
horse, and put my hand on his shoulder. He gave 
me no answer. I looked into his face. It was 
perfectly colorless. No doubt my own became so, 
for I felt the life-blood rush back into my heart, 
and knock there as the surge dashes against a 
rock. I Jooked into his eyes. They were averted. 
I did not lift my hand from his shoulder. I could 
not. My lips moved, but no voice was heard. At 
last I did say in a whisper, ‘“‘ Are you ill—or 
what ?”” 

“te.” 

Such a broken sound, and the eyes still averted. 
Then, poor, fond boy that 1 was—the one thought 
ever uppermost in my mind burst forth almost 
against my will, and my young heart bared itself 
to him—to him. Oh! Heaven, I writhe even now 
at the remembrance. 

*©Oh! Gerald, tell me, is she ill?”’ 

He bounded from my grasp, as the deer from 
my path, and the cheek which had been white, was 
crimson now. 

‘* No, no!’’ he cried, ‘* don’t speak so to me.”’ 

‘** Not speak of her! Why?” 

It was new, very new for me to see any mortal 
quail at my words, yet Gerald did so—Gerald, 
whose very footsteps | would have worshipped. 

‘* Do not question me,” he said, hurriedly; “I 
am not the person to explain all to you. Go home, 
and they will tell you.”’ 

I paused—I was bewildered. 

‘* Home !’’ I repeated—* very well, then, let us 
go 999 

But he did not move. He saw that I waited, and 
at length he pointed forward and echoed my final 
word, ‘* Go!”’ 

** And you?” 


‘¢ Will never cross your threshold again,” he’ 


replied, with forced calmness. 

‘*TIn Heaven’s name, Gerald, what has hap- 
pened? Who has offended yout What is all 
thist Am I mad, or are you?” 

‘*T am, I believe,’’ he answered, gloomily—* at 
least Ihave been. Ask me no more, John, for your 
own sake.” 

‘* But I must!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘I cannot leave 

ou. Whatever has occurred, it cannot alter us. 
hy, Gerald, you are not to give me up for somo 
silly squabble with my aunt? There can be noth- 
ing in this wide world to separate us. Tell me 
all! Have I not a right to hear it—a right to stay 
with yout’ Am I not your friend ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, but you are more—go, go—I cannot 
explain.” 

Something urged me beyond myself. I laid my 
hand again upon his arm, and my words were 
strangely resolute. 

‘Gerald Clair, from this spot I do not move 
until you speak. Whatever has chanced to banish 
you from Ripplestone, and me from your friend- 
ship, let me hear itfrom your lips. If any one has 





his dejected gait, his folded arms, his drooping 


told falsehoods of me, let me know what they are, 





id- 


re, 
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and I will refute them. If you have done anything 
to forfeit my esteem, avow it here yourself, for 
there lives no man whom I would believe, did he 
dare to tell me so!’ 

His eyes met mine now, and there was in them 
wonder, sorrow, and—perhaps admiration. 

‘** You are right. Such should be the course— 
such would be, were I not self-condemned—were I 
not too great a coward to like to look upon the 
suffering I have caused. Yet I have a little to 
plead in extenuation. When you go home, they 
will tell you that I have been false to you ; that— 
that I love Kate Thornton !”’ 

I did not ask if she loved him. What need to 
ask? 

A few seconds of confusion, of voices in my 
brain, repeating his words in horrible chorus—but 
I was not a child or a woman, and could not weep 
or faint, or in any way forget or exhaust my grief. 
No! Iwas aman, and must not utter one groan 
of despair. The path, the trees, the sky rocked 
before me, and went and came like phantasmagoria. 
Sometimes I saw them—sometimes I saw only a 
face, and that the face of a girl, fair and smiling— 
then my bursting heart cried out to me, that she 
was all for which I lived, and that without her the 
world was a blank. 

The scenes which had been so bright, the sun 
which was so glorious, had rolled away from before 
me, and there was nothing—nothing left but the 
face of a woman—a mere earthworm, like myself. 

Then rose before me again the man whom I had 
loved almost as well—the friend who was more 
than brother! Could I lose both? False to me! 

Though he averred it, my tenderness pleaded 
for him aloud. 

‘*T never told you that I loved her !’’ 

** Not in words,”’ replied he—and the well- 
known voice recalled me to full consciousness— 
‘not in words ; but did it need my discernment to 
read it in every look—every tone? I knew it as 
well as that you breathed !”’ 

I marvel now at that moment I felt no anger. 
The whole was such a dream; the one great, 
calamitous certainty that I had lost them both, 
swallowed up all jealousy—all indignation. I 
was stunned. I listened whilst he went on speak- 
ing eagerly—vehemently. 

** Yet 1 was not wilfully treacherous. When I 
eame to Ripplestone, I did not find a stranger and 
seek to rival you. No! we had met before. 
When I was in Wales, I found her sketching in a 
ruined abbey ; her friends spoke to me—we talked 
and idled away a bright morning in those gray 
aisles—we met again and again at different points 
of our tour, but never heard each other’s name. I 
had not forgotten ; I never could have forgotten her.”’ 

‘* Why keep this from me?” I asked, bitterly. 

‘* Because, when I came here, she said nothing 
of our having met before. I thought she did not 
wish it mentioned. Afterwards I shrank from 
naming it. I might have fled from temptation, 
but I was fool enough to think I could defy it. 
Besides, I soon saw—thus much I must say—had 
she never known me,I do not imagine she ever 
a have been much to you. Your aunt’s scorn- 
u = 

‘* Ay, she is my evil genius!” 1 gasped out. 

** Nor would 1 have been base enough to seek 
deliberately to bind her to one so poor as I am. 
But her father and yours both intended a union 
between you. Colonel Thornton urged her to it— 
urged her cruelly. She refused; he raged, and 





rode off to consult your father. I, meantime, 
called accidentally—found her in tears—lost all 
command over myself; said much—too much— 
said all—heard all. The colonel returned; was 
indignant with me;—enough—he has forbidden 
me his house ; but she—she will be true to me!”’ 

My senses were rallying themselves, and with 
them came outraged pride. Refuse me! Why, 
I had not spoken of my love to her—to any one! 
I gave no father license to treat of marriage. Was 
I so utterly without discretion that I must be left 
no choice where the meanest of mankind has a 
right to judge for himself? 

‘*T instantly quitted your house,”’ he continued ; 
‘*to-day I leave your neighborhood, unless there 
be any satisfaction A 

I laughed—yes, I laughed aloud! ‘ Satisfac- 
tion! Were you to shoot me as I stand here, do 
you think I should care? What wound could be 
such torture as the one you have inflicted? I do 
not mean that you have rubbed me of her—you say 
she never could have loved me. Possibly—as- 
suredly ; for it would seem that I can never claim 
even affection from my fellow-creatures. But re- 
member, however others have dared to lay open 
my feelings to public comment and derision, they 
have done it wantonly. My lips never revealed 
my secret ; I never asked Kate Thornton for hers; 
and till a man has spoken of his love, I think he 
might at least be spared rejection. But you, 
Gerald Clair—I owned that you were dear to me. 
As Heaven is above me, you were of more value 
to me than my life! Yet you deceived me; you 
were altogether false tome. You could not even 
trust me sufficiently to confide ‘in me, and leave 
me to act as I could—as I would have done. No! 
there is no satisfaction for this. Blood could not 
wipe away this stain upon a faith. Go—go in 
peace. Some time hence 1——” 

‘Forgive me!’’ he said. Yes! he, the proud 
Gerald, stooped to say, with faltering accents, 
‘*Oh, my friend, never so well known or i fe 
at this bitter hour, forgive me! I own my fault. 
We are not happy in your misery ; we are steeped 
in anguish almost as great as yours. We are poor 
and apart; we may not meet again for many weary 
months.”’ 

** And what are absence and poverty, if you love 
each other?’”? I know I spoke coldly, sternly ; 
but he answered only the more urgently, ‘* For- 
give me!” 

He looked at me with the pleading glance I had 
never before resisted. Even then, my affection 
seemed strong as ever. There was a fearful 
struggle in my mind, in my heart—ay, in my 
frame. 

‘Forgive you! what can my forgiveness dot 
What am I, that [ should forgive? Go, and be 
happy. I wish you no ill; I wish you prosperity 
and peace. Is not that forgiveness? Only do not 
try to see me more. Henceforth there is nothing 
in common between us, and I Joved ee too well to 
endure to meet you as astranger. Farewell, then, 
forever, Gerald Clair !’’ 

He stood there, pale and motionless. In his 
illness he was not more wan. Yet even now, in 
shame and sorrow, his was the beauty of an angel. 
I could not wonder that she loved him! 

I left him leaning against a tree. Leading my 
horse, I proceeded slowly along that woodland 
path. The same green woods around, the same 
bright sky above, and yet the sunshine and the 
verdure were gone from my soul—forever ! 
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THE DRAMAS OF 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DRAMAS OF HENRY TAYLOR. 


Tuenrz is no living writer whose rank in litera- 
ture appears to be more accurately determined, or 
more permanently secured to him, than the author 
of Philip Van Artevelde. Not gifted with the 
ardent temperament, the very vivid imagination, or 
the warmth of passion which are supposed neces- 
sary to carry a poet to the highest eminences of his 
art, he has, nevertheless, that intense reflection, 
that large insight into human life, that severe taste, 
binding him always to a most select, accurate, and 
admirable style, which must secure him a lofty and 
impregnable position amongst the class of writers 
who come next in order to the very highest. 

There have been greater poems, but in modern 
times we do not think there has appeared any dra- 
matic composition which can be pronounced superior 
to the masterpiece of Henry Taylor. Neither of 
the Sardanapalus of Lord Byron, nor the Remorse 
of Coleridge, nor the Cenci of Shelley, could this 
be said. We are far from asserting that Taylor is 
a greater poet than Byron, or Coleridge, or Shelley ; 
but we say that no dramatic composition of these 

ts surpasses, as a whole, Philip Van Artevelde. 
hese writers have displayed, on various occasions, 
more passion and more pathos, and a command of 
more beautiful imagery, but they have none of them 
produced a more complete dramatic work ; nor do 
any of them manifest a profounder insight, or a 
wider view of human nature, or more frequently 
enunciate that pathetic wisdom, that mixture of 
feeling and sagacity, which we look upon as holding 
the highest place in eloquence of every description, 
whether prose or verse. The last act of Shelley’s 
drama of the Cenci has left a more vivid impression 
upon our mind than any single portion of the 
modern drama; but one act does not constitute a 
lay, and this drama of the Cenci is so odious from 
its plot, and the chief character portrayed in it is, 
in every sense of the word, so utterly monstrous, 
(for Shelley has combined, for purposes of his own, 
a spirit of piety with the other ingredients of that 
diabolical character, which could not have co- 
existed with them,) that, notwithstanding all its 
beauty, we would willingly efface this poem from 
English literature. If one of those creatures, half 
beautiful woman and half scaly fish, which artists 
‘seem, with a traditional depravity of taste, to delight 
in, were really to be alive, and to present itself 
before us, it would hardly excite greater disgust 
than this beautifully foul drama of the Cenci. 

The very fact of our author having won so dis- 
tinct and undisputed a place in public estimation, 
must be accepted as an excuse for our prolonged 
delay in noticing his writings. The public very 
rapidly Fee its verdict upon them : it was a sound 
one. ‘The voice of encouragement was not needed 
to the author ; nor did the reading world require to 
be informed of the fresh accession made to its 
stores. If we now propose to ourselves some 
critical observations on the dramas of Mr. Taylor, 
we enter upon the task in exactly the same spirit 
that we should bring to the examination of any old 
writer, any veritable ancient, of established celeb- 
rity. We are too late to assist in creating a 
reputation for these dramas, but we may possibly 


* Philip Van Artevelde : A Dramatic Romance.—Edwin 
the Fair: An Historical Drama; and Isaac Comnenus: 
A Play.—The Eve of the Conquest, and other Poems. 
By Henry Taylor. 
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throw out some critical suggestions which may 
contribute to their more accurate appreciation. 

In Philip Van Artevelde, the great object of the 
author appears to have been to exhibit, in perfect 
union, the man of thought and the man of action. 
The hero is meditative as Hamlet, and as swift to 
act as Coriolanus. He is pensive as the Dane, 
and with something of the like cause for his melan- 
choly ; but, so far from wasting all his energies in 
moody reflection, he has an equal share for a most 
enterprising career of real life. He throws his 
glance as freely and as widely over all this per- 
plexing world, but every footstep of his own is 
planted with a sure and certain knowledge, and 
with a firm will. His thoughts may seem to play 
as loose as the air above him, but his standing-place 
is always stable as the rock. Such a character, we 
need not say, could hardly have been selected, and 
certainly could not have been portrayed with suc- 
cess, by any but a deeply meditative mind. 

It is often remarked that the hero is the reflection 
of the writer. This could not be very correctly 
said in instances like the present. A writer still 
lives only in his writings, lives only in his thoughts, 
whatever martial feats or bold enterprises he may 
depict. Wecould not prophesy how the poet him- 
self would act if he had been the citizen of Ghent. 
It is more accurate to content ourselves with saying 
that the delineation of his hero has given full scope 
to the intellectual character of the author, and to 
his own peculiar habits of thought. For if the 
great citizen of Ghent combines in an extraordinary 
degree the reflective and the energetic character our 
author unites, in a manner almost as peculiar, two 
modes of thinking which at first appear to be 
opposed: he unites that practical sagacity which 
gives grave, and serious, and useful counsels upon 
human conduct, with that sad and profound irony— 
that reasoned despondency—which so generally 
besets the speculative mind. All life is—vanity. 
Yet it will not do to resign ourselves to this gen- 
eral conclusion, from which so little, it is plain, can 
be extracted. From nothing, nothing comes. We 
must go back, and estimate by comparison each 
form and department of this human life—which, as 
a whole, is so nugatory. Thus, practical sagacity 
is reinstated in full vigor, and has its fair scope 
of action, though ever and anon a philosophic 
despondency will throw its shadow over the scene. 

As it is acomplete man, so it is a whole life, 
that we have portrayed in the drama of Philip Van 
Artevelde. The second part is not what is under- 
stood by a ‘continuation’ of the first, but an 
essential portion of the work. In the one we watch 
the hero rise to his culminating point ; in the other 
we see him sink—not in crime, and not in glory, 
but in a sort of dim and disastrous twilight. We 
take up the hero from his student days; we take him 
from his philosophy and his fishing-line, and that 
obstinate pondering on unsolvable problems, which 
is as much a characteristic of youth as the ardent 
passions with which it is more generally accredited ; 
we take him from the quiet stream which he tor- 
ments, far more by the thoughts he throws upon it, 
than by his rod and line. 

He is a man of singular address 

In catching river-fish, 
says a sarcastic enemy, who knew nothing of the 
trains of thought for which that angling was often 
a convenient disguise. A hint given in the drama 
will go far to explain what their hue and complex- 
ion must have been. The father of Philip had 
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headed the patriotic cause of the citizens of Ghent ; 
it had triumphed in his person; the same citizens 
of Ghent had murdered him on the threshold of his 
door. When he was a boy, the stains of his 
father’s blood were still visible on that threshold ; 
the widowed mother would not suffer them to be 
removed, and, nursing her revenge, loved to show 
them to the child. ‘There was something here to 
color the thoughts of the young fisherman. 

But passion and the world are now knocking at 
the heart of the meditative student. Love and 
ambition are there, and, moreover, the turbulent 
condition of the city of Ghent seems to forbid the 
continuance of this life of quietude. The passions 
of the world crave admittance. Shall he admit 
them? The great theatre of life claims its new 
actor. Shall he go? Shall he commit himself 
once and forever to the turmoil and delusions of 
that scene—delusions that will not delude, but 
which will exercise as great a tyranny over him 
as if they did? Yes: he will go. As well do 
battle with the world without, as eternally with 
his own thoughts ; for this is the only alternative 
youth presents tous. Yes, he will go; but delib- 
erately : he will not be borne along, he will govern 
his own fvotsteps, and, come what may, will be 
always master of himself. 


Launoy, one of Ghent’s bravest patriots, has been | 


killed. ‘The first reflection we hear from the lips 
of Artevelde is called forth by this intelligence. It 
does not surprise him. 


I never looked that he should live so long. 

He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 

He seemed to live by miracle: his food 

Was glory, which was poison to his mind 

And peril to his body. He was one 

Of many thousand such that die betimes, 

Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 

Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 

And deem there ’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 

A thousand men more gloriously endowed 

Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few 

Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will, and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 


If ambition wears this ambiguous aspect to his 
mind, it is not because he is disposed to regard the 
love of woman too enthusiastically. 


It may be I have deemed or dreamed of such, 
But what know I? We figure to ourselves 

The thing we like, and then we build it up 

As chance will have it, on the rock or sand : 

For thought is tired of wandering o’er the world, 
And home-bound fancy runs her bark ashore. 


Yet Artevelde is at this time on his way to} 
Adriana to make that declaration which the Lady 


Adriana is so solicitous to hear. 


count the beatings of their own heart. 

Launoy being destroyed, and the people of Ghent 
having Jost others of their leaders, and growing 
discontented with the stern rule of Van Den Bosch, 
some new captain or ruler of the town is looked | 
for. The eyes of men are turned to Philip Van 
Artevelde. He shall be captain of the White- | 
hoods, and come to the rescue of the falling cause ; 


This a lover! | 
Yes; only one of that order who hang over and | 





for, of late, the Earl of Flanders has been every- 
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where victorious. Van Den Bosch himself makes 
the proposal. It is evident, from hints that follow, 
that Artevelde has already made his choice; he 
saw that the time was come when, even if he de- 
sired it, there was no maintaining a peaceful neu- 
trality. But Van Den Bosch meets with no eager 
spirit 7 to snatch at the perilous prize held out 
to him. He is no dupe to the nature of the offer, 
nor very willing that others should fancy him to be 
one— 
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Not so fast. 
Your vessel, Van Den Bosch, hath felt the storm : 
She rolls dismasted in an ugly swell, 
And you would make a jury-mast of me, 
Whereon to spread the tatters of your canvass. 


It is worth noticing how the passion of revenge, 
like the others, is admitted to its post; admit- 
ted, yet coldly looked upon. He will revenge his 
father. Two knights, Sir Guisebert Grutt and 
Simon Bette, (we wish they had better names,) 
were mainly instrumental in his murder. These 
men have been playing false, by making treacher- 
ous overtures to the Earl of Flanders ; they will 
be in his power. But they cannot, he reflects, 
render back the life they have destroyed— 


Life for life, vile bankrupts as they are, 
Their worthless lives for his of countless price, 
Is their whole wherewithal to pay the debt. 
Yet retribution is a goodly thing, 
And it were well to wring the payment from them, 
Even to the utmost drop of their heart’s blood. 


Still less does the patriotic harangue of Van 
Den Bosch find an enthusiastic response. He was 
already too much a statesman to be a demagogue ; 
not to mention that his father’s career had taught 
him a bitter estimate of popularity, and of all tu- 
multuary enthusiasm :— 


Van Den Bosch. Times are sore changed, I see. 
There ’s none in Ghent 
That answers to the name of Artevelde. 
Thy father did not carp or question thus 
When Ghent invoked his aid. The days have been 
When not a citizen drew breath in Ghent 
But freely would have died in Freedom’s cause. 
Artevelde. With a good name thou christenest 
the cause. 
True, to make choice of despots is some freedom, 
The only freedom for this turbulent town, 
Rule her who may. And in my father’s time 
We still were independent if not free ; 
And wealth from independence, and from wealth 
Enfranchisement will partially proceed. 
The cause, I grant thee, Van Den Bosch, is good; 
And were I linked to earth no otherwise 
But that my whole heart centred in myself, 
I could have tossed you this poor life to play with, 
Taking no second thought. But as things are, 
I will resolve the matter warily, 
And send thee word betimes of my conclusion. 
Van Den Bosch. Betimes it must be ; for some 
two hours hence 
I meet the Deans, and ere we separate 
Our course must be determined. 
Artevelde. In two hours, 
If I be for you, I will send this ring 
In token I have so resolved. 


He had already resolved. Such a man would not 
have suffered himself to be hemmed in within the 
space of two hours to make so great a decision ; 
but he would not rush precipitately forward ; he 
would feel his own will at each step. He had al- 
ready resolved ; but his love to Adriana troubles 
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him at heart: he must first make all plain and 
intelligible there, befure he becomes captain of the 
Whitehoods. From this interview he goes to 
Adriana; and then follows a dialogue, every sen- 
tence of which, if we were looking out for admira- 
ble passages for quotation, would offer itself as a 
candidate. We quote only, from a drama so well 
known, for the purpose of illustrating the analytic 
view we would present of its chief hero; but the 
passages selected fur this purpose can hardly fail 
of being also amongst the most beautiful in them- 
selves. Artevelde is alone, waiting for the appear- 
ance of Adriana— 


There is but one thing that still harks me back. 

To bring a cloud upon the summer day 

Of one so happy and so beautiful,— 

It is a hard condition. For myself, 

I know not that the circumstances of life 

In all its changes can so far afflict me 

As makes anticipation much worth while. 
ae Oh she is fair ! 

As fair as Heaven to look upon !-as fair 

As ever vision of the Virgin blest 

That weary pilgrim, resting by the fount 

Beneath the palm, and dreaming to the tune 

Of flowing waters, duped his soul withal. 

It was permitted in my pilgrimage 

To rest beside the fount, beneath the tree, 

Beholding there no vision, but a maid 

Whose form was light and graceful as the palm, 

Whose heart was pure and jocund as the fount, 

And spread a freshness and a verdure round. 


Adriana appears, and in the course of the dia- 
logue he addresses her thus :— 


Be calm; 

And let me warn thee, ere thy choice be fixed, 
What fate thou may’st be wedded to with me. 
Thou hast beheld me living heretofore 
As one retired in staid tranquillity : 
The dweller in the mountains, on whose ear 
The accustomed cataract thunders unobserved; 
The seaman, who sleeps sound upon the deck, 
Nor hears the loud lamenting of the blast, 
Nor heeds the weltering of the plangent rave,— 
These have not lived more undisturbed than I: 
But build not upon this ; the swollen stream 
May shake the cottage of the mountaineer, 
And drive him forth ; the seaman, roused at length, 
Leaps from his slumber on the wave-washed deck ; 
And now the time comes fast when here, in Ghent, 
He who would live exempt from injuries 
Of armed men, must be himself in arms. 
This time is near for all—nearer for me : 
I will not wait upon necessity, 
And leave myself no choice of vantage-ground, 
But rather meet the times where best I may, 
And mould and fashion them as best I can. 
Reflect then that I soon may be embarked 
In all the hazards of these troublesome times, 
And in your own free choice take or resi,n me. 

Adri. Oh, Artevelde, my choice is free no more. 


And now he is open to hear Van Den Bosch. 
That veteran in war and insurrection brings him 
news that the people are ready to elect him for 
their captain or ruler. 


Artev. Good! when they come I’Il speak to 


them. 


Van Den B. °T were well. 


Canst learn to bear thee high amongst the commons? 
Canst thou be cruel? To be esteemed of them, 
Thou must not set more store by lives of men 


Artev. 
I can do what is needful. 


Be it s0. 


The time of action is at hand. We now see 
Van Artevelde in a suit of armor ; he is reclining 
on a window-seat in his own house, looking out 
upon the street. There istreason in the town; of 
those who flock to the market-place, some have al- 
ready deserted his cause. 


Artev. Not to be feared—Give me my sword ! 
Go forth, 
And see what folk be these that throng the street. 
[Exit the page. 
Not to be feared is to be nothing here. 
And wherefore have I taken up this office, 
If I be nothing in it? There they go. 
¢Shouts are heard.) 

Of them that pass my house some shout my name, 
But the most part pass silently ; and once 
I heard the cry of ‘‘ Flanders and the Lion !’’ 


That cry again ! 
Sir knights, ye drive me close upon the rocks, 
And of my cargo you ’re the vilest bales, 
So overboard with you! What, men of blood ! 
Can the son better auspicate his arms 
Than by the slaying of who slew the father ? 
Some blood may flow because that it needs must, 
But yours by choice—l ’Il slay you, and thank God. 
(Enter Van Den Bosch.) 
Van Den B. The common bell has rung! the 
knights are there ; 
Thou must come instantly. 


Artev. I come, I come. 
Van Den B. Now, Master Philip, if thou miss 
thy way 


Through this affair we ’re lost. For Jesus’ sake 
Be counselled now by me ; have thou in mind 
Artev. Go to, I need not counsel; I’m re- 
solved. 
Take thou thy stand beside Sir Simon Bette, 
As I by Grutt ; take note of all I do, 
And do thyself accordingly. Come on. 





They join the assembly; they take their stand 
each by one of the traitor knights ; the debate on 
the proposal of the earl proceeds ; three hundred 
citizens are to be given up to him, and on this, and 
other conditions, peace isto be granted. Artevelde 
addresses the assembly, and then turning to these 
knights, he continues :— 


Your pardon, sirs, again ! 
(To Grult and Bette.) 
You are the pickers and the choosers here, 
And doubtless you ’re all safe, ye think—ha ! ha! 
But we have picked and chosen, too, sir knights— 
What was the law for I made yesterday— 
What ! is it you that would deliver up 
Three hundred citizens to certain death ? 
Ho ! Van Den Bosch ! have at these traitors—ha ! 
(Stabs Grutt, who falls.) 
Van Den B. Die, treasonable dog !— 
(Stabs Bette.) 


He can do ** what is needful.’’ It is admirable ; 
everything that is said and done is admirable ; but 
an involuntary suspicion at times creeps into the 
mind, that such a man as Philip Van Artevelde 
never lived, or could live. No man could move 
along such a line of enterprise with such a weight 
of reflection on all the springs of action. We see 
the calm statesman at the head of a tumultuary 
movement; and the meditative man, to whom 
revenge is the poorest of our passions, striking a 





Than lives of larks in season. 





blow from which an old warrior might shrink. 
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Could man be really impelled along a path of life 
like this by passions that are admitted, indeed, into 
the bosom, but watched like prisoners? The sus- 
picion, we say, creeps involuntarily into the mind ; 
but we will not entertain it—we will not yield to 
it. That the reflective and energetic characters 
are, in certain degrees, combined together, we all 
know ; and who shall say within what degrees 
only this is possible? And why may not an ideal 
perfection of this kind be portrayed as well as an 
ideal patriot, or an ideal monk, or an ideal war- 
rior? We throw the suspicion aside, and continue 
our analysis. 

There is a passage which is often quoted for its 
great beauty ; we quote it also for its great appro- 
priateness. Philip Van Artevelde is master of the 
city ; he is contemplating it at night-time from the 
tower of St. Nicholas. The reflection here put 
into the mouth of the anxious captain brings back 
to us, in the midst of war and the cares of govern- 
ment, the meditative man :— 


There lies a sleeping city. God of dreams ! 
What an unreal and fantastic world 

Is going on below ! 

Within the sweep of yon encircling wall 

How many a large creation of the night, 
Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
Peopled with busy transitory groups, 

Finds room to rise, and never feels the crowd ! 


The famous scene, which has for its place the 
summit of this tower, between Artevelde and Van 
Den Bosch, is fresh in the recollection of every 
reader ; we must pass it by, and the admirable and 
pathetic description of the famine that is raging in 
Ghent, and proceed to the last act of this part of 
the drama. Artevelde has stimulated the citizens 
to make one brave effurt more—to sally from the 
walls, and meet the earl in battle before Bruges. 
He has arranged in order of battle his lean and 
famine-stricken, but desperate little army. He 
knows the extreme peril in which they stand ; no 
food in the camp ; fearful odds to be encountered ; 
yet the only hope lying in immediate battle. He 
does not delude himself for a moment ; he sees the 
danger clear, and entertains it with a certain sar- 
castic levity. He does not hope, but he acts as if 
he did. He is not a man given to hope, but he 
has a tempered despondency, which sits with him 
at the council-board, and rides with him to the 
field, and which he compels to do the services of 
hope. 


Artev. I would to God 
The sun might not go down upon us here 
Without a battle fought ! 

Van Den B. 

We pass a perilous night, 
And wake a wasted few the morrow morn 

Van Muck. We have a supper left. 

Artev. My lady’s page, 
If he got ne’er a better, would be wroth, 
And burn in effigy my lady’s steward. 


If so it should, 


Van Den B. We’ll hope the best ; 
But if there be a knave in power unhanged, 
And in his head a grain of sense undrowned, 
He ’ll be their caution not to—— 

Artev. Van Den Bosch, 
Talk we of battle and survey the field, 
For I will fight. 


We like this last expression. What in another 
man would have been a mere petulance is in 
Artevelde an assumed confidence—consciously as- 
sumed, as the only tone of mind in which to pass 





through the present crisis. Nor can we omit to 
notice the following passage, which, to our appre- 
hension, is very characteristic of our contemplative 
politician and warrior ; it shows the sardonic vein 
running through his grave and serious thoughts :— 


Art. (to Van Ryk.) I tell thee eat, 
Eat and be fresh. J’/l send a priest to shrive thee. 
Van Muck, thou tak’st small comfort in thy 
prayers, 
Put thou thy muzzle to yon tub of wine. 


The battle is fought and a victory won. Justice 
is executed with stern and considerate resolve on 
the villains of the piece, and we leave Van Arte- 
velde triumphant in his great contest, and happy in 
the love of Adriana. 

The subordinate characters who are introduced 
into this first part of the drama, we have no space 
to examine minutely. The canvass is well filled, 
though the chief figure stands forward with due 
prominence. Adriana is all that an amiable and 
loving woman should be. The lighter-hearted 
Clara is intended as a sort of contrast and relief. 
Her levity and wit are not always graceful ; they 
are not so in the early scene where she jests with 
the page; afterwards, when in presence of her 
lover, she has a fitter and more genial subject for 
her playful wit, and succeeds much better. In the 
course of the drama, when the famine is raging in 
Ghent, she appears as the true sister of Philip Van 
Artevelde. At her first introduction she is some- 
what tov hoydenish for the mistress of the noble 
D’Arlon. D*Arlon is all that a knight should be, 
and Gilbert Matthew is a consummate villain. 

Between the first and second parts is a poem 
in rhyme, called ‘*The Lay of Elena.’’ This 
introduces us to the lady who is to be the heroine 
of the second part of the drama. All the informa- 
tion it gives, might, we think, have been better 
conveyed in a few lines of blank verse, added to 
that vindication of herself which Elena pours forth 
in the first act, when Sir Fleureant of Heurlée 
comes to reclaim her on the part of the Duke of Bour- 
bon. This poem is no favorite of ours; but the 
worst compliment we would pay it implies, in one 
point of view, a certain fitness and propriety—we 
were glad to return to the blank verse of our author, 
in which we find both more music and more pathos 
than in these rhymes. 

If we are tempted to suspect, whilst reading the 
first part of this drama, that the character of Philip 
Van Artevelde combines in a quite ideal perfection 
the man of thought with the man of action, we, at 
all events, cannot accuse the author, in this second 
part, of representing an ideal of superhuman ha 
piness as the result of this perfect combination. if 
is a very truthful sad-colored destiny that he por- 
trays. The gloomy, passionate sunset of life has 
been a favorite subject with poets: but what other 
author has chosen the clouded afternoon of life, the 
cheerless twilight, and the sun setting behind cold 
and dark clouds? It was a bold attempt. It has 
been successfully achieved. But no amount of 
talent legitimately expended on it could make this 
second part as attractive as the first. When the- 
heroic man has accomplished his heroic aotien,. 
life assumes to him, more than to any other, a most 
ordinary aspect: his Jatter years bring dwarfish 
hopes and projects, or none at all; they bring de- 
sires no longer ‘‘ gay,’’ and welcomed only for 
such poor life as they may have in them. Philip. 
Van Artevelde is now the Regent of Flanders, and, 
like other regents, has to hold his own; Adriana 
he has lost ; her place is supplied by one still fair 
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but faded, and who, though she deserved a better 
fate, must still be described as lately the mistress 
of the Duke of Bourbon. It is the hero still, but 
he has descended int. the common-place of courts 
and politics. 

That it is the same Philip Van Artevelde we 
are in company with, the manner in which he en- 
ters into this new love will abundantly testify. He 


has beea describing to Elena his former wife, 
The description is very beautiful and 
He then proceeds with his wooing 


Adriana. 
touching. 
thus :— 


Artev. Well, well—she ’s gone, 
And I have tamed my sorrow. Pain and grief 
Are transitory things no less than joy, 

And thou-sh they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet i:.., uv leave us. You behold me here 

A man bereaved, with something of a blight 

Upon the early blossoms of his life 

And its first verdure, having not the less 

A living root, drawing from the earth 

Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 

And surely as man’s health and strength are whole, 
His appetites regerminate, his heart 

Redpens, and his objects and desires 

Shoot up renewed. What blank I found before me, 
From what is said you partly may surmise ; 

How I have hoped to fill it, may I tell ? 

Elena. I fear, my lord, that cannot be. 

Artev. Indeed ! 
Then am I doubly hopeless. . 

Elena. 1 said I feared another could not fill 
The place of her you lost, being so fair 
And perfect as you give her out. 


In fine, lena is conquered, or rather Jed to con- 
fess a conquest already achieved. 


Elena. I cannot—no— 
I cannot give you what you ’ve had so long ; 
Nor need [ tell you what you know so well. 
I must be gone. 

Artev. Nay, sweetest, why these tears ? 

Elena. No, let me go—I cannot tell—no—no— 
I want to be alone— 
Oh ! Artevelde, for God’s love, let me go! 

[ Exit. 
-Artev. (after a pause.) The night is far advanced 
upon the morrow, 
— Yes, I have wasted half a summer’s night. 
Was it well spent? Successfully it was. 
How little flattering is a woman ’s love ! 
Worth to the heart, come how it may, a world ; 
Worth to men’s measures of their own deserts, 
If weighed in wisdom’s balance, merely nothing. 
The few hours left are precious—who is there ? 
Ho ! Nieuverkerchen !—when we think upon it, 
How little flattering is a woman’s love ! 
Given commonly to whosve’er is nearest 
And propped with most advantage ; outward grace 
Nor inward light is needful ; day by day 
Men wanting both are mated with the best 
And loftiest of God’s feminine creation. 
Ho! Nieuverkerchen !—what, then, do we sleep? 
Are none of you awake ?—and as for me, 
The world says Philip is a famous man— 
What is there woman will not love, so taught ? 
Ho! Ellert! by your leave though, you must 
wake. 
(Enter an officer.) 

Have me a gallows built upon the mount, 
And let Van Kortz be hung at break of day. 


It is worth noticing, as a characteristic trait, that 
sPhilip Van Artevelde speaks more like a patriot, 
harangues more on the cause of freedom, now that 
the is Regent of Flanders, opposed to the feudal 
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nobility, and to the monarchy of France, and solic- 
iting aid from England, than when he headed the 
people of Ghent, strong only in their own love of 
independence. ‘* Bear in mind,’’ he says, answer- 
ing the herald who brings the hostile message from 
France and Burgundy— 


Bear in mind 
Against what rule my father and myself 
Have been insurgent : whom did we supplant ? 
There was a time, so ancient records tell, 
There were communities scarce known by name 
In these degenerate days, but once far-famed, 
Where liberty and justice, hand in hand, 
Ordered the common weal ; where great men grew 
Up to their natural eminence, and none, 
Saving the wise, just, eloquent, were great. 
But now, I ask, 
Where is there on God’s earth that polity 
Which it is not, by consequence converse, 
A treason against nature to uphold ? 
Whom may we now call free? whom great? whom 
wise ? 
Whom innocent ?—the free are only they 
Whom power makes free to execute all ills 
Their hearts imagine ; they alone are great 
Whose passions nurse them from their cradles up 
In luxury and lewdness—whom to see 
Is to despise, whose aspects put to scorn 
Their station’s eminence. — 
What then remains 
But in the cause of nature to stand forth, 
And turn this frame of things the right side up? 
For this the hour is come, the sword is drawn, 
And tell your masters vainly they resist. 


. 


We regret to be compelled to garble in our ex- 
tract so fine a passage of writing. Meanwhile, our 
patriot Regent sends Father John to England to 
solicit aid—most assuredly not to overthrow feudal- 
ism, but to support the Regent against France. 
His ambition is dragging, willingly or unwillingly, 
in the old rut of politics. When Father John re- 
turns from this embassy, he is scandalized at the 
union formed between Artevelde and Elena. Here, 
too, is another sad descent. Our hero has to hear 
rebuke, and, with a half-confession, submit to be 
told by the good friar of his ‘‘ sins.” He answers 
bravely, yet with a consciousness that he stands 
not where he did, and cannot challenge the same 
respect from the friar that he could formerly have 
done. 


Ariev. You, Father John, 
I blame not, nor myself will justify ; 
But call my weakness what you will, the time 
Is past for reparation. Now to cast off 
The partner of my sin were further sin; 
*T were with her first to sin, and then against her. 
And for the army, if their trust in me 
Be sliding, let it go: I know my course ; 
And be it armies, cities, people, priests, 
That quarrel with my love—wise men or fools, 
Friends, foes, or factions—they may swear their 
oaths 
And make their murmur—rave and fret and fear, 
Suspect, admonish—they but waste their rage, 
Their wits, their words, their counsel : here I stand, 
Upon the deep foundations of my faith 
To this fair outcast plighted ; and the storm 
That princes from their palaces shake out, 
Though it should turn and head me, should not 
strain 
The seeming silken texture of this tie. 


And now disaster follows disaster; town after 
town manifests symptoms of treachery to his cause. 
His temper no longer retains its wonted calmness, 
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and the quick glance and rapid government of affairs 
seems about to deserthim. Note this little trait :— 


Artev. Whither away, Vauclaire? 


Vauclaire. Youll wish, my lord, to have the 
scouts, and others 
That are informed, before you. . 
°T were well. 


Artev. 





It is something new that another should anticipate | 
the necessary orders to be given. The decisive 
battle approaches, and is fought. This time it is 
lost. Our hero does not even fall in the field ; an 
assassin stabs him in the back. The career of Ar- 
tevelde ends thus ; and that public cause with which 
his life was connected has at the same time an 
inglorious termination: ‘‘ the wheel has come full 
circle.” 

The catastrophe is brought about by Sir Fleu- 
reant of Heurlée. This man’s character under- 
goes, in the course of the drama, a complete 
transformation. We do not say that the change is 
unnatural, or that it is not accounted for; but the 
circumstances which bring it about are only vaguely 
and incidentally narrated, so that the reader is not 
prepared for this change. A gay, thoughtless, 
reckless young knight, who rather gains upon us at 
his first introduction, is converted into a dark, 
revengeful assassin. It would, we think, have im- 
proved the effect of the plot, if we had been able to 
trace out more distinctly the workings of the mind 
of one who was destined to take so prominent a 





part in the drama. 

The character of Lestovet is admirably sustained, 
and is manifestly a favorite with the author. But 
we must now break away from Philip Van Arie-| 
velde, to notice the other dramas of Mr. Taylor. | 
Edwin the Fair next claims our attention. Here} 
also we shall make no quotations merely for the | 
sake of their beauty ; and we shall limit ourselves 
to an analysis of the principal character, Dunstan, | 
on which, perhaps, a word or two of explanation | 
may not be superfluous. | 

Let us suppose a dramatic writer sitting down | 
before such a character as this of Dunstan, and | 
contemplating the various aspects it assumes, with | 
the view of selecting one for the subject of his} 
portraiture. In the first place, he is aware that, | 
although, as a historical student, he may, and | 
perhaps must, continue to doubt as to the real 
character of this man—how much is to be given to 
pride, to folly, to fanaticism, to genuine piety, or 
to the love of power—yet that, the moment he! 
assumes the office of dramatic poet, he must throw 
all doubt entirely aside. The student of history 
may hesitate to the last; the poet is presumed to 
have from the beginning the clearest insight into 
the recesses of the mind, and the most unquestion- 
able authority for all that he asserts. A sort of 
mimic omniscience is ascribed to the poet. Has he 
not been gifted from of old, with an inspiration, by 
means of which he sees the whole character and 
every thought of his hero, and depicts and reveals 
them to the world! To him doubt would be fatal. 
If he carries into his drama the spirit of historical 
criticism, he will raise the same spirit in his 
reader, and all faith in the imaginary creation he 
offers them is gone forever. Manifest an error as 
this may be, we think we could mention some 
instances, both in the drama and the novel, in 
which it has been committed. 

But such a character as Dunstan’s is left uncer- 
tain in the light of history, and our dramatist has 
to choose between uncertainties. He will be 
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guided in his selection partly by what he esteems 
the preponderating weight of evidence, and partly, 
and perhaps still more, by the superior fitness of 
any one phase of the character for the purpose he 
has in view, or the development of his own pecu- 
liar powers. In this case, three interpretations 
present themselves. The first, which has little 
historical or moral probability, and offers little 
attraction to the artist, is, that Dunstan was a 
hypocrite, seeking by show of piety to compass 
some ambitious end, or win the applause of the 
vulgar. Undoubted hypocrites history assuredly 
presents us with—as where the ecclesiastical mag- 
nate degenerates into the merely secular prince. 
There have been Juxurious and criminal popes and 
cardinals, intriguing bishops and lordly abbots, 
whom the most charitable of men, and the most 
pious of Catholics, must pronounce to have been 
utterly insincere in their professions of piety. But 
a hypocrite who starves and scourges himself— 
who digs a damp hole in the earth, and lives in it 
—seems to us a mere creature of the imagination. 
Such men, at all events, either begin or end with 
fanaticism. The'second and more usual interpre- 
tation is, that Dunstan was a veritable enthusiast, 
and a genuine churchman after the order of Hilde- 
brand, capable, perhaps, of practising deceit or 
cruelty for his great purpose, but entirely devoted 
to that purpose—one of those men who sincerely 
believe that the salvation of the world and the 
predominance of their order are inseparably com- 
bined. ‘There would be no error in supposing a 
certain mixture of pride and ambition. Nor, in 
following this interpretation, would there be any 
great violation of probability in attributing to 
Dunstan, though he lived in so rude an age, all 
those arguments by which the philosopher-priest 
is accustomed to uphold the domination of his order. 
The thinking men of every age more nearly re- 
semble each other, in these great lines of thought 
and argument, than is generally supposed. The 
third interpretation is that which the historical 
student would probably favor. It is that Dunstan 
was, in truth, partially insane—a man of fervent 
zeal, and of great natural powers, but of diseased 
mind. The very ability and knowledge which he 
possessed, combined with the strange forms which 
his asceticism took, lead to this supposition. Such 
men, we know, exist, and sometimes pass through 
a long career before they are accurately understood. 
Exhibiting itself in the form of fanaticism, and in 
a most ignorant and superstitious age, a partial 
insanity might easily escape detection, or even add 
to the reputation of the saint. 

This Jast is the rendering of the character which 
Mr. Taylor has selected. It is evidently the most 
difficult to treat. Perhaps the difficulty and novelty 
of the task it presented, as well as its greater 
fidelity to history, induced him to accept this in- 
terpretation. ‘That second and more popular one 
which we have mentioned would appear, to a mind 
like Mr. Taylor’s, too facile and too trite. Any 
high-churchman of almost any age—any bishop, if 
you inflate the lawn sleeves, or even any young 
curate, whose mind dwells too intensely on the 
power of the keys—would present the rudiments of 
the character. However that may be, Mr. Taylor 
undertook the bold and difficult task of depicting the 
strong, shrewd, fervent mind, saint and politician 
both, but acting with the wild and irregular force 
of insanity. How, we may ask ourselves, would 
such a mind display itself? Not, we may be sure, 
ina tissue of weakness or of wildness. We should 
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often see the ingenious reasoner, more cunning 
than wise, the subtle politician, or even the deep 
moralizer upon human life ; but whenever the fatal 
chords were touched—the priestly power, the 
priestly mission, the intercourse with the world ot 
spirits—there we should see symptoms of insanity 
and delusion. Such is the character which Mr. 
Taylor has portrayed. 

Earl Leolf, calm and intelligent, and the perfect 
gentleman, (those who remember the play will feel 
the truth of this last expression,) gives us at the 
very commencement the necessary explanation— 


Leolf. 

Athulf. 
Raving of Dunstan. 

Leolf. *T is a raving time ; 
Mad monks, mad peasants ; Dunstan is not sane, 
And madness that doth least declare itself 
Endangers most, and ever most infects 
The unsound many. See where stands the man, 
And where this people ; thus compute the peril 
To one and all. When force and cunning meet 
Upon the confines of one cloudy mind, 

When ignorance and knowledge halve the mass, 
When night and day stand at an equinox, 
Then storms are rife. 
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How found you the mid countries ? 
Oh ! monk-ridden ; 


No justice, it is plain, can be done to Mr. Tay- 
lor’s drama, unless the intimation here given us be 
kept in view. Yet we suspect, from the remarks 
sometimes made upon this play, that it has been 
overlooked, or not sufficiently attended to. Pas- 
sages have been censured as crude or extravagant 
which, in themselves, could be no otherwise, since 
they were intended to portray this half-latent and 
half-revealed insanity. The arrogance of Dunstan, 
and his communings with the spiritual world, not 
often have the air of sublimity, for they arise from 
the disorder and hallucination of his mind. When 


he tells the queen mother not to sit in his presence, 
as well as when he boasts of his intercourse with 
angels and demons, we see the workings of a per- 
turbed spirit :— 


Queen Mother. Father, I am faint, 
For a strange terror seized me by the way. 
I pray you let me sit. 

Dunstan. I say, forbear ! 
Thou art in a Presence that thou wot’st not of, 
Wherein no mortal may presume to sit. 
If stand thou canst not, kneel. 

(She falls on her knees.) 

Queen Mother. Oh, merciful Heaven ! 
Oh, sinner that I am! 

Dunstan. Dismiss thy fears ; 
Thine errand is acceptable to Him 
Who rules the hour, and thou art safer here 
Than in thy palace. Quake not, but be calm, 
And tell me of the wretched king, thy son. 
This black, incestuous, unnatural love 
Of his blood-relative—yea, worse, a seed 
That ever was at enmity with God— 
His cousin of the house of Antichrist ! 
It is as I surmised? 

Qucen Mother. Alas ! lost boy ! 

Dunstan. Yes, lost for time and for eternity, 
If he should wed her. But that shall not be. 
Something more lofty than a boy’s wild love 
Governs the course of kingdoms. From beneath 
This arching umbrage step aside ; look up ; 
The alphabet of Heaven is o’er thy head, 
The starry literal multitude. To few, 
And not in mercy, is it given to read 
The mixed celestial cipher. 


How skilfully the last passage awakes in the 
reader a feeling of sympathy with Dunstan! When 
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he has given his instructions to the Queen Mother, 
the scene closes thus :— 


Queen Mother. 
Command me always. 
Dunstan. Hist ! I hear a spirit ! 
Another—and a third. They ’re trooping up. 
Queen Mother. St. Magnus shield us ! 
Dunstan. Thou art safe ; but go ; 
The wood will soon be populous with spirits. 
The path thou cam’st retread. Who laughs in the 
air? 


Oh, man of God ! 


Dunstan believes all along that he is marked out 
from the ordinary roll of men—that he has a pecu- 
liar intercourse with, and a peculiar mission from, 
Heaven; but he nevertheless practises on the cre- 
dulity of others. This mixture of superstition and 
cunning does not need insanity to explain, but it is 
seen here in very appropriate company. He says 
to Grumo— 


Go, get thee to the hollow of yon tree, 

And bellow there as is thy wont. 
Grumo. 
Dunstan. 


How long? 
Till thy lungs crack. Get hence. 
[Exit Grumo. 
And if thou bellowest otherwise than Satan, 
It is not for the lack of Satan’s sway 
*Stablished within thee. 
(Strange howls are heard from the tree.) 


With the same crafty spirit, and by a trick as 
gross, he imposes on the Synod, contriving that a 
voice shall appear to issue from the crucifix. These 
frauds, however, would have availed nothing of 
themselves; it is the spirit of fanaticism bearing 
down all opposition by which he works his way. 
This spirit sustains him in his solitude— 


I hear your call ! 
A radiance and a resonance from Heaven 
Surround me, and my soul is breaking forth 
In strength, as did the new-created Sun 
When Earth beheld it first on the fourth day. 
God spake not then more plainly to that orb 
Than to my spirit now. 


It sustains him in his solitude, and mark how tri- 
umphantly it carries him through in the hour of 
action. Odo the archbishop, Ricela the king’s 
chaplain, as well as king and courtiers, all give way 
before this inexorable, unreasoning fanaticism, a 
fanaticism which is as complete a stranger to fear 
as it is to reason— 


Dunstan (to Elgiva.) Fly hence, 
Pale prostitute! Avaunt, rebellious fiend, 
Which speakest through her, 

Elgiva. 1 am thy sovereign mistress and thy 

queen. 

Dunstan. ° Who art thou? 
I see thee, and I know thee—yea, I smell thee ! 
Again, ’t is Satan meets me front to front ; 
Again [ triumph! Where, and by what rite, 
And by what miscreant minister of God, 
And rotten member, was this mockery, 
That was no marriage, made to seem a marriage? 

Ricola. Lord Abbot, by no 

Dunstan. What then, was it thou? 
The Church doth cut thee off and pluck thee out ! 
A Synod shall be summoned! Chains for both! 
Chains for that harlot, and for this dog-priest ! 
Oh wall of Jezreel ! 


And forthwith Elgiva, in spite of the king’s re- 
sistance, is carried out a captive. The king, too, 
is imprisoned in the Tower, and here ensues a scene 





which brings out another aspect of the mind of 
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Dunstan. It was the object of the crafty priest to 
induce Edwin to resign the crown; he had, there- 
fore, made his imprisonment as painful as possible. 
He now visits him in the Tower, and in this inter- 
view we see, underneath the mad zealot and the 
subtle politician, something of the genuine man. 
Dunstan had not been always, and only, the priest ; 
he understood the human life he trampled on— 


Dunstan. What makes you weak? 
like your food ? 
Or have you not enough? 

Edwin. Enough is brought ; 
But he that brings it drops what seems to say 
That it is mixed with poison—some slow drug ; 
So that I scarce dare eat, and hunger always. 

Dunstan. Your food is poisoned by your own 

suspicions. 
*T is your own fault. 
But thus it is with kings ; suspicions haunt, 
And dangers press around them all their days ; 
Ambition galls them, luxury corrupts, 
And wars and treasons are their talk at table. 

Edwin. This homily you should read to pros- 

perous kings ; 
It is not needed for a king like me. 

Dunstan. Whoshall read homilies to a prosper- 

ous king? 

To thy credulous ears 
The world, or what is to a king the world, 
The triflers of thy court, have imaged me 
As cruel, and insensible to joy, 
Austere, and ignorant of all delights 
That arts can minister. Far from the truth 
They wander who say thus. I but denounce 
Loves on a throne, and pleasures out of place. 
I am not old ; not twenty years have fled 
Since I was young as thou ; and in my youth 
I was not by those pleasures unapproached 
Which youth converses with. 

Edwin. No! wast thou not? 
How came they in thy sight? 

Dunstan. When Satan first 
Attempted me, ’t was in a woman’s shape: 

Such shape as may have erst misled mankind, 
When Greece or Rome upreared with Pagan rites 
Temples to Venus. 

: *T was Satan sang, 
Because Mt was sung to me, whom God had called 
To other pastime and severer joys. 
But were it not for this, God’s strict behest 
Enjoined upon me—had I not been vowed 
To holiest service rigorously required, 
I should have owned it for an angel’s voice, 
Nor ever could an earthly crown, or toy 
And childishness of vain ambition, gauds 
And tinsels of the world, have lured my heart 
Into the tangle of those mortal cares 
That gather round a throne. What call is thine 
From God or man, what voice within bids thee 
Such pleasures to forego, such cares confront ? 


Do you not 


: Unless thou by an instant act 
Renounce the crown, Elgiva shall not live. 
The deed is ready, to which thy name affixed 
Discharges from restraint both her and thee. 
Say, wilt thou sign ? 

Edwin. 

Dunstan. Be advised, 
What hast thou to surrender? I look round ; 
This chamber is thy palace court, and realm. 

I do not see the crown—where is it hidden? 

Is that thy thone ?—why, ’t is a base joint-stool ; 
Or this thy sceptre ?—’t is an ashen stick 
Notched with the days of thy captivity. 

Such royalties to abdicate, methinks, 

Should hardly hold thee long. Nay, I myself, 


I will not. 
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That love not ladies greatly, would give these 
To ransom whom I lov: 


These feelings of humanity, in part indeed simu- 
lated, do not Jong keep at bay the crue]ty and insane 
rage of the priest. Edwin persists in his refusal ; 
Dunstan Jeaves him for a moment, but shortly after 
returns holding the deed in his hand, and followed 
by his tool Grumo. 

Dunstan. Thy signature to this. 

Edwin. I will not sign. 

Dunstan. Thou wilt not! wilt thou that thy 

mistress die? 

Edwin. Insulting abbot ! she is not my mistress; 
She is my wife, my queen. 

Duastan. Predestinate pair ! 

He knoweth, who is the Searcher of our hearts, 
That I was ever backward to take life, 

Albeit at His command. Still have I striven 

To put aside that service, seeking still 

All ways and shifts that wit of man could scheme, 
To spare the cutting off your wretched souls 

In unrepented sin. But tendering here 

Terms of redemption, it is thou, not I, 

The sentence that deliverest. 

Edwin. 

Are in God’s hands. 

Dunstan. Sot, liar, miscreant, No! 
God puts them into mine! and may my soul 
In tortures howl away eternity, 

If ever again it yield to that false fear 

That turned me from the shedding of thy blood ! 
Thy blood, rash traitor to thy God, thy blood ! 
Thou delicate Agag, I will spill thy blood ! 


Our lives 


We believe we have done justice to all the as- 
pects in which the character of Dunstan is here 
represented to us, but it would require a much 
larger space than we have at command to do justice 
to the whole drama of Edwin the Fair. The can- 
vass is crowded with figures, almost every one of 
which has been a careful study, and will repay the 
study of a critical reader; and if the passages of 
eloquent writing are not so numerous as in his pre- 
vious work, there is no deficiency of them, and 
many are the pungent, if not witty sayings, that 
might be extracted. The chief fault, which seems 
to us to pervade this drama, is, indeed, that there 
is too much apparent study—that too much is seen 
of the artist. Speaking generally of Mr. Taylor, 
and regarding him as a dramatic poet, we could 
desire more life and passion, more abandonment of 
himself to the characters he is portraying. But 
we feel this more particularly in Edwin the Fair. 
We seem to see the artist sorting and putting 
together again the elements of human nature. 
His Wulfstan, the ever-absent sage, his tricksy 
Emma, and her very silly lover, Ernway, are dra- 
matic creations which may probably be defended 
point by point; but, for all that, they do not look 
like real men and women. As to his monks, the 
satellites of Dunstan, it may be said that they could 
not have been correctly drawn if they had borne the 
appearance of being real men. We do not like 
them notwithstanding. 

In the edition which lies before us, bound up 
with Edwin the Fair, is the republication of an early 
drama, Isaac Comnenus. It excited, we are told in 
the preface, little attention in its first appearance. 
We ourselves never saw it till very lately. Though 
inferior to his subsequent productions, it is not 
without considerable merit, but it will probably 
gather its chief interest as the forerunner of Philip 
Van Artevelde, and from the place it will occupy 
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in the history of the author’s mind. A first per- 
formance, which was allowed to pass unnoticed 
by the public, might be expected to be altogether 
different in kind from its fortunate successors. 
The author, in his advance out of obscurity into 
the full light of success, might be supposed to have 
thrown aside his first habits of thought and expres- 
sion. It is not so here. We have much the same 
style, and there is the same combination of shrewd 
observation with a philosophic melancholy, the 
same gravity, and the same sarcasm. It is curious 
to notice how plainly there is the germ of Philip 
Van Artevelde in Isaac Comnenus. The hero of 
Ghent is far more sagacious, more serious, and more 
tender ; but he looks on life with a lingering irony, 
and a calm cynicism; to him it is a sad and disen- 
chanted vision. In Isaac Comnenus the same ele- 
ments are combined ina somewhat different propor- 
tion ; there is more of the irony and a more bitter 
cynicism; less of the grave tenderness and the 
practical sagacity. Artevelde is Isaac Comnenus 
living over life again—the same man, but with the 
advantage ofa life’sexperience. Indeed, Artevelde, 
if we may venture to jest with so grave a personage, 
has something of the air of one who had been in the 
world before, who was not walking along its paths 
for the first time ; he treads with so sure a fvotstep, 
and seems to have no questions to ask, and nothing 
to learn of experience. 

Happily it has not been necessary hitherto to say 
a word about the plot of Mr. Taylor’s dramas. 
This of Isaac Comnenus, being less known, may 
require a word of preliminary introduction. The 
scene is laid at Constantinople, at the close of the 
eleventh century ; Nicephorus is the reigning em- 
peror. We may call to mind that the government 
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of the Byzantine monarchy, for a long time, main- 
tained this honorable peculiarity, that, though in 


form a despotism, the emperor was expected to ad- 
minister the law as it had descended to it from the 
genius of Rome. Dynasties changed, but the gov- 
ernment remained substantially the same. It was 
an Oriental despotism with a European administra- 
tion. Whilst, therefore, we have in the play before 
us a prince dethroned, anda revolution accomplished, 
we hear nothing of liberty and oppression, the cause 
of freedom, and the usual topics of patriotic con- 
spiracy. The brothers Isaac and Alexius Comnenus 
are simply too powerful to be trusted as subjects ; 
an attempt has been already made to poison the 
elder brother Isaac, the hero of the drama. He 
finds himself in a manner constrained to push for- 
ward to the throne, as his only place of safety. 
This ambitious course is thrust upon him. Mean- 
while he enters on it with no soft-heartedness. He 
takes up his part, and goes bravely through with it: 
bravely, but coldly—with a sneer ever on his lip. 
With the church, too, he has contrived to make 
himself extremely unpopular, and the Patriarch is 
still more rancorously opposed to him than the 
emperor. 

Before we become acquainted with him, he has 
loved and lost by death his gentle Irene. -This 
renders the game of ambition still more contempt- 
ible in his eyes. It renders him cold also to the 
love of a certain fair cousin, Anna Comnena. Love, 
or ambition, approaches him also in the person of 
Theodora, the daughter of the emperor. She is 
willing to desert her father’s cause, and ally her- 
selfand all her hopes to Isaac Comnenus. Comnenus 
declines her love. The rejected Theodora brings 
about the catastrophe of the piece. ‘The Emperor 
Nivephorus is deposed ; Isaac is conqueror in the 
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strife, but he gives over the crown he has won to 
his brother Alexius. Then dues Theodora present 
herself disguised as some humble petitioner to Isaae 
Comnenus. Armed with a dagger, she forces her 
way into an inner chamber where he is; a groan 
is heard, and the following stage direction closes 
the play—‘* All rush into the inner chamber, whilst 
Theodora, passing out from it, crosses the stage, 
holding in her handa dagger covered with blood. 
The curtain falls.” 

This scanty outline will be sufficient to make the 
following characteristic quotations intelligible to 
those who may not have read the play. Eudocia, 
his sister, thus describes Comnenus :— 


——He 
Is nothing new to dangers nor to life— 
His thirty years on him have nigh told double, 
Being doubly laden with the unlightsome stuff 
That life is made of. I have often thought 
How nature cheats this world in keeping count ; 
There ’s some men pass for old men who ne’er 
lived— 
These monks, to wit ; they count the time, not spend 
it ; 
They reckon moments by the tick of beads, 
And ring the hours with psalmody ; clocks, clocks ; 
If one of these had gone a century, 
I would not say he ’d lived. My brother’s age 
Has spanned the matter of too many lives ; 
He ’s full of years though young. 


*Comnenus, we have said, is on ill terms with the 
church. Speaking of the sanctuary he says :— 


I have a safer refuge. Mother church 

Hath no such holy precinct that my blood 
Would not redeem all sin and sacrilege 

Of slaughter therewithin. But there ’s a spot 
Within the circle my good sword describes, 
Which by God’s grace is sanctified for me. 


On quitting his cousin Anna, she says :— 


Go, and good angels guard thee is my prayer. 

Comnenus. Good soldiers, Anna. In the arm 
of flesh 

Are we to trust. The Mother of the Gods, 

Prolific Mother, holiest Mother church, 

Hath banded heaven upon the side opposed. 

No matter ; when such supplicants as thou 

Pray for us, other angels need we none. 


It is plain that we have no dutiful son of the 
church here ; and that her hostility, in this instance, 
is not altogether without cause. We find that his 
scepticism has gone further than to dispute the 
miraculous virtues of the holy image of St. Basil, 
the eye of which he is reputed to have knocked out 
with his lance :— 


Just as you came 
I moralized the matter of that change 
Which theologians call—how aptly, say— 
The quitting of a tenement. 


And his moralizing is overcast with the shadow of 
doubt. The addresses, for such they are, of Theo- 
dora, the daughter of the emperor, he receives and 
declines with the greatest calmness, though they 
are of that order which it is manifestly as dangerous 
to reject as to accept. 


Germanus. My noble lord, the Cesarissa waits 
With infinite impatience to behold you ; 
She bids me say so. Ah! most noble count! 
A fortunate man—the sunshine is upon you— 
Comnenus. Ay, sir, and wonderfully warm it 
makes me. 
Tell her I’m coming, sir, with speed. 
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With speed, however, he does not go, nor makes 
a better excuse for his delay than that he was 
‘sleeping out the noontide.” In the first inter- 
view he escapes from her confidence, and when 
subsequently she will not be misunderstood, he 
says— 

Nor now, nor ever, 
Will I make bargains for a lady’s love. 


In a dialogue with his brother Alexius, his tem- 
per and way of thinking, and the circumstance 
which has mainly produced them, are more fully 
developed. We make a few extracts without 
attempting very closely to connect them. Alexius 
has been remarking the change in Comnenus since 
they last met. 


Comnenus. Change is youth’s wonder : 
Such transmutations have I seen on man 
That fortune seemed a slow and steadfast power 
Compared with nature. 
Alexius. There is naught thou ’st seen 
More altered than art thou. 
I speak not of thy change in outward favor, 
But thou art changed in heart. 
Comnenus. Ay, hearts change too ; 
Mine has grown sprightly, has it not, and hard? 
I ride it now with spurs ; else, else, Alexius— 
Well is it said the best of life is childhood. 
Life is a banquet where the best’s first served, 
And when the guest is cloyed come oil and garlic. 
Alexius. Hast thou forgotten how it was thy 
wont 
To muse the hours away along this shore— 
These very rippled sands ? 
Comnenus. 
But not the foot-prints. 
now? 
A thousand tides and storms have dashed them out. 


The sands are here, 
Wouldst thou trace them 


° I have no care for ‘beauty. 
Seest thou yon rainbow based and glassed on ocean ? 
I look on that as on a lovely thing, 

But not a thing of promise. 


Comnenus has wandered with his brother un- 
awares to a spot which of all others on earth was 
the most dear or the most painful to him—the spot 
where his Irene had been buried. He recognizes 
it whilst he is in the full tide of his cynicism :— 


Alexius. What is this carved upon the rock ? 
Comnenus. I know not: 

But Time has ta’en it for a lover’s scrawl ; 

He’s razed it, razed it. 
Alexius. 

I take it for a lover’s. 
Comnenus. What ! there ’s some talk 

Of balmy breath, and hearts pierced through and 

through 
With eyes’ miraculous brightness—vows ne’er brok- 


No, not quite ; look here. 


en, 
Until the church had sealed them—charms loved 
madly, 
Until it be a sin to love them not— 
And kisses ever sweet, till they be innocent— 
But that your lover ’s not put down ? 
Alexius. No, none of it. 
There are but two words. 
Comnenus. That ’s succinct ; what are they? 
Alexius. ‘* Alas, Irene !’? Why thy looks are 
now— 


Comnenus parries the question of his brother, 
contrives to dismiss him, and remains alone upon 
the spot. 


This is the very earth that covers her, 
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And lo! we —— it like common clay ! 

hen [ last stood here 
Disguised, to A. a lowly girl laid down 
Into her early grave, there was such light 
As now doth show it, but a bleaker air, 
Seeing it was December. °Tis most strange ; 
I can remember now each circumstance 
Which then I scarce was conscious of ; like words 
That leave upon the still susceptive sense 
Al message undelivered till the mind 
Awakes to apprehensiveness and takes it. 
°T was o’er—the muttered unattended rite, 
And the few friends she had beside myself 
Had risen and gone ; I had not knelt, but stood 
With a dull gaze of stupor as the mould 
Was shovelled over, and the broken sods 
Fitted together. Then some idle boys, 
Who had assisted at the covering in, 
Ran off in sport, trailing the shovels with them, 
Rattling upon the gravel ; and the sexton 
Flattened the last sods down, and knocked his spade 
Against a neighboring tombstone to shake off 
The clinging soil,—with a contented air, 
Even as a ditcher who has done his work. 

. Oh Christ! 

How that which was the life’s life of our being 
Can puss away, and we recall it thus ! 


Whilst reading this play of Isaac Comnenus we 
seemed to perceive a certain Byronian vein, which 
came upon us rather unexpectedly. Not that there 
is any very close resemblance between the Com- 
nenus and the heroes of Lord Byron; but there is 
a desperate wilfulness, a tone of scepticism, and a 
caustic view of human life, which occasionally 
recall them to mind. We turned to the preface to 
Philip Van Artevelde, where there is a criticism 
upon the poetry of Byron, not unjust in the faults 
it detects, but cold and severe, as it seems to us, in 
the praise that it awards; and we found there an 
intimation which confirmed our suspicion that Isaac 
Comnenus had been written whilst still partially 
under the influence of that poetry—written in what 
we may describe as a transition state. He says 
there of Lord Byron’s poetry, “‘ It will always pro- 
duce a powerful impression upon very young read- 
ers, and I scarcely think that it can have been more 
admired by any than myself, when I was included 
in that category.”” And have we not here some 
explanation of the severity and coldness of that 
criticism itself? Did not the maturer intellect a 
little resent in that critical judgment the hallucina- 
tions of the youth? 

Perhaps we are hardly correct in calling the 
temper and spirit we have here alluded to Byro- 
nian ; they are common to all ages and to many 
minds, though signally developed by that poet, and 
in our own epoch. Probably the future historian 
of this period of our literature will attribute much 
of this peculiar exhibition of bitterness and de- 
spondency to the sanguine hopes first excited and 
then disappointed by ' the French Revolution. He 
will probably say of certain regions of our litera- 
ture, that the whole bears manifest traces of vol- 
canic origin. Pointing to some noble eminence, 
which seems to have been eternally calm, he will 
conjecture that it owed its elevation to the same 
force which raised the neighboring A®tna. Apply- 
ing the not very happy language of geology, he 
may describe it as ‘* a crater of elevation ;’’ which, 
being interpreted, means no crater at all, but an 
elevation produced by the like volcanic agency: 
the crater itself is higher up in the same mountain 
range. 

There still remains one other small volume of 
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Mr. Taylor’s poetry, which we must not pass over 
entirely without mentioning. The Eve of the Con- 
quest, and other Poems. The chief piece here is 
of the nature of a dramatic scene. Harold, the 
night before the battle of Hastings, converses with 
his daughter, unfolds some passages of his past 
life, and vindicates himself in his quarrel with that 
William the Norman who, on the morrow, was to 
add the title of Conqueror to his name. But as it 
will be more agreeable to vary the nature of our 
quotations, we shall make the few extracts we have 
space for from the lyric poems which follow. 

The ‘‘ Lago Varese’’ will be, we suspect, the 
favorite with most readers. The image of the 
Italian girl is almost as distinctly reflected in the 
verse as it would have been in her own native lake. 


THE DRAMAS OF 


And sauntering up a circling cove, 
I found upon the strand 
A shallop, and a girl who strove 
To drag it to dry land. 
I stood to see—the girl looked round—her face 
Had all her country’s clear and definite grace. 


She rested with the air of rest 
So seldom seen, of those 
Whose toil remitted gives a zest, 
Not languor, to repose. 
Her form was poised, yet buoyant, firm, though free, 
And liberal of her bright black eyes was she. 


The sunshine of the Southern face, 
At home we have it not ; 
And if they be a reckless race, 
These Southerns, yet a lot 
More favored, on the chequered earth is theirs ; 
They have life’s sorrows, but escape its cares. 


There is a smile which wit extorts 
From grave and learned men, 
In whose austere and servile sports 
The plaything is a pen ; 
And there are smiles by shallow worldlings worn, 
To grace a lie or laugh a truth to scorn: 


And there are smiles with less alloy 
Of those who, for the sake 
Of some they loved, would kindle joy 
Which they cannot partake ; 
But hers was of the kind which simply say, 
They came from hearts ungovernably gay. 


The ‘‘ Lago Lugano” is a companion picture, 
written ‘* sixteen summers” after, and on a second 
visit to Italy. One thing we notice, that in this 
second poem almost all that is beautiful is brought 
from the social or political reflections of the writer : 
it is not the outward scene that lies reflected in the 
verse. He is thinking more of England than of 
Italy. 

Sore pains 

They take to set Ambition free, and bind 

The heart of man in chains. 


And the best stanza in the poem is that which is 
directly devoted to his own country :— 


Oh, England ! ‘‘ Merry England,”’ styled of yore ! 
Where is thy mirth? Thy jocund laughter, where? 
The sweat of labor on the brow of care 

Make a mute answer—driven from every door ! 

The May-pole cheers the village green no more, 
Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas mummers rare. 

The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs ; 

And of the learned, which, with all his lore, 

Has leisure to be wise ? 


With some verses from a poem called “St. 
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Helen’s-Auckland’’ we close our extracts. 
author revisits the home of his boyhood :— 


The 


How much is changed of what I see, 
How much more changed am I ; 

And yet how much is left—to me 
How is the distant nigh! 


The walks are overgrown and wild, 
The terrace flags are green— 
But I am once again a child, 
I am what I have been. 


The sounds that round about me rise 
Are what none other hears ; 

I see what meets no other eyes, 
Though mine are dim with tears. 


In every change of man’s estate 
Are lights and guides allowed ; 

The fiery pillar will not wait, 
But, parting, sends the cloud. 


Nor mourn I the less manly part 
Of life to leave behind ; 

My loss is but the lighter heart, 
My gain the graver mind. 


Poetry is no longer the most popular form of 
literature amongst us, and the drama is understood 
to be the least popular form of poetry. If this be 
the case, Mr. Taylor has the additional merit of 
having won his way to celebrity under singular 
disadvantages. But, in truth, such poetry as Mr. 
Taylor’s could never appeal to the multitude. 
Literature of any kind which requires of the reader 
himself to think in order to enjoy, can never be 
popular. Itis impossible to deny that the dramas 
we have been reviewing demand an effort, in the 
first instance, on the part of the reader ; he must 
sit down to them with something of the spirit of 
the student. But, having done this, he will find 
himself amply repaid. As he advances in the 
work, he will read with increased pleasure; he 
will read it the second time with greater delight 
than the first ; and if he were to live twenty years, 
and were to read such a drama as Philip Van Ar- 
tevelde every year of his life, he would find in it 
some fresh source of interest to the last. 

As we have not contented ourselves with select- 
ing beautiful passages of writing from Mr. Taylor’s 
dramas, but have attempted such an analysis of the 
three principal characters they portray as may send 
the reader to their reperusal with additional zest, 
so neither have we paused to dispute the propriety 
of particular parts, or to notice blemishes and 
defects. We would not have it understood that 
we admire all that Mr. Taylor has written. Of 
whom could we say this? We think, for instance, 
that, throughout his dramas, from the first to the 
last, he treats the monks too coarsely. His por- 
traiture borders upon farce. His Father John 
shows that he can do justice to the character of 
the intelligent and pious monk. Admitting that 
this character is rare, we believe that the extremely 
gross portraiture which we have elsewhere is 
almost equally rare. This last, however, is so 
frequently introduced, that it will pass with the 
reader as Mr. ‘Taylor’s type of the monkish order. 
The monks could never have been more ignorant 
than the surrounding laity, and they were always 
something better in morals and in true piety. 
We are quite at a loss, too, to understand Mr. 
Taylor’s fondness for the introduction into his 
dramas of certain songs or ballads, which are not 
even intended to be poetical. To have made them 
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so, he would probably contend, would have been a 
dramatic impropriety. Very well; but let us have 
as few of such things as may be, and.as short as 
possible. In Edwin the Fair they are very numer- 
ous; and those which are introduced in Philip Van 
Artevelde we could gladly dispense with. We 
could also very willingly have dispensed with the 
conversation of those burgesses of Bruges who en- 
tertained the Earl of Flanders with some of these 
ballads. We agree with the earl, that their hos- 
pitalities are a sore affliction. ‘Tediousness may 
be very dramatic, but it is tediousness still—a truth 
which our writer, intent on the delineations of his 
character, sometimes forgets. But defects like 


these it is sufficient merely to have hinted at. 
That criticism must be very long and ample in- 
deed, of the dramas of Mr. Taylor, in which they 
ought to occupy any considerable space. 





From the New York Tribune. 


Glances at Europe. By Horace Greetey. 12mo., 
pp. 350. DeWitt & Davenport. 


TueEsE letters, which originally appeared in The 
Tribune during the writer’s absence in Europe, have 
passed to a second edition, and may still be found on 
the counter of the publishers. We cannot express our 
opinion of their merits or demerits in this place, and 
will merely quote one or two passages from the pref- 
ace, showing the point of view taken by the author 
himself in their composition : — 


If there be any reader impelled to dip into notes 
of foreign travel mainly by a solicitude to perfect his 
knowledge of the manners and habits of good society, 
to which end he is anxious to learn how my Lord 
Shuffleton waltzes, what wine Baron Hob-and-nob 
patronizes, which tints predominate in Lady High- 
flyer’s dress, and what is the probable color of the 
Duchess of Doublehose’s garters, he will only waste 
his time by looking through this volume. Even if the 
species of literature he admires had not-already been 
overdone, I have neither taste nor capacity for in- 
creasing it. It was my fortune sometimes while in 
Europe to ‘‘ sit at good men’s feasts,’’ but I brought 
nothing away from them for the public, not even the 
names of my entertainers and their notable guests. 
If I had felt at liberty to sketch what struck me as 
the personal characteristics of some gentlemen of note 
or rank whom I met, especially in England, I do not 
doubt that the popular interest in these letters would 
have been materially heightened. I did not, how- 
ever, deem myself authorized to do this. In a few 
instances, where individuals challenged observation 
and criticism by consenting to address public gather- 
ings, I have spoken of the matter and manner of their 
speeches, and indicated the impressions they made on 
me. Beyond this I did not feel authorized to go, even 
in the case of public men speaking to the public 
through reports for the daily press; while those 
whom I only met privately or in the discharge of kin- 
dred duties, as Jurors at the Exhibition, I have not 
felt at liberty to bring before the public at all. 
Having thus explained what will seem to many a 
lack of piquancy in the following pages, implying a 
privation of social opportunities, I drop the subject. 

After disclaiming any pretensions to regular author- 
ship in a volume written for the circle of habitual 
readers of a daily journal, Mr. Greeley remarks : 


My aim in writing these Letters, was to give a 
clear and vivid daguerreotype of the districts I trav- 
ersed and the incidents which came under my obser- 
vation. To this end I endeavored to see, so far as 
practicable, through my own eyes rather than those 
of others. To this end, I generally shunned guide- 
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books, even those of the ‘‘ indispensable’? Murray, 
and relied mainly for routes and distances on the 
shilling hand-book of Bradshaw. That I have been 
misled into many inaccuracies and some gross blun- 
ders as to noted edifices, works of art, &., is quite 
probable; but that I have truthfully though hastily 
indicated the topography, rural aspects, agricultural 
adaptations and more obvious social characteristics of 
the countries I traversed, I am nevertheless confident. 
I made a point of penning my impressions of each 
day’s journey within the succeeding twenty-four 
hours if practicable, for I found that even a day’s 
postponement impaired the distinctness of my recol- 
lections of the ever-varying panorama of hill and 
dale, moor and mountain, with long, level or undu- 
lating stretches of intermingled woods, grain, grass, 
&c., &c. I trust the picture I have attempted to give 
of out-door life in Western Europe, the workers in its 
fields and the clusters in its streets, will be recognized 
by competent judges as substantially correct. 


The following comments on the present siate of 
Italy should be perused, before a judgment is formed 
on the statements in the letters. 


I deeply regret that the general impression made 
on me by the Italians was such that my estimate of 
their character and capabilities gave offence to their 
brethren now settled in this country. Their feeling is 
a natural, creditable one; I will not reply to their 
strictures, yet I must let what I wrote in Italy of the 
Italians stand unmodified. I shall be most happy, 
indeed, to confess my mistake whenever it shall have 
been proved such, but I cannot as yet perceive it. 
And to those who, not unreasonably, dilate on the 
rashness of such judgment on the part of one who 
was only some few weeks in Italy, and did not even 
understand its people’s language, I beg leave to com- 
mend a perusal of ‘* Casa Guidi Windows,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. I had not seen it when I 
wrote, and the coincidence of its estimate of the 
Italians with mine is of course utterly unpremedi- 
tated. Mrs. Browning speaks Italian and knows the 
Italians; she lived among them throughout the late 
eventful years; she sympathizes with their sufferings 
and prays for their deliverance, but without shutting 
her eyes to the faults and grave defects of character 
which impede that deliverance if they do not render 
it doubtful. To those who will read her brief but 
noble poem, I need say no more ; on those who refuse 
to read it, words from me would be wasted. Believing 
that among the most imminent perils of the Repub- 
lican cause in Europe is the danger of a premature, 
sanguinary, fruitless insurrection in Italy, I have 
done what I could to prevent any such catastrophe. 
When Liberty shall have been revindicated in France 
and shall thereupon have triumphed in Germany, the 
reign of despotism will speedily terminate in Italy; 
until that time, I do not see how it can wisely be even 
resisted. 

A paragraph upon the World’s Fair cannot fail to 
be read with interest : — 


A word of explanation as to the ‘‘ World’s Fair ”’ 
must close this too long introduction. The letters in 
this volume which refer to the great Exhibition of 
Industry were mainly written when the persistent 
and unsparing disparagement of the British press 
had created a general impression that the American 
Exposition was a mortifying failure, and when even 
some of the Americans in Europe, taking their cue 
from that press, were declaring themselves ‘‘ ashamed 
of their country ’’ because of such failure. Of course, 
these letters were written to correct the then preva- 
lent errors. More recently the tide has completely 
turned, until the danger now imminent is that of 
extravagant if not groundless exultation, so that this 
Fair would be treated somewhat differently if 1 were 
now to write about it. The truth lies midway be- 
tween the extremes already indicated. Our share in 
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the Exhibition was creditable to us as a nation not 
yet a century old, situated three to five thousand 
miles from London ; it embraced many articles of 
great practical value, though uncouth in form and 
utterly unattractive to the mere sight-seer; other 
nations will profit by it, and we shall lose no credit ; 
but it fell far short of what it might have been, and 
did not fairly exhibit the progress and present condi- 
tion of the useful arts in this country. We can and 
must do better next time, and that without calling on 
the Federal Treasury to pay a dollar of the expense. 





TO ATHOS, 


Tue sands of dying day outrun— 

The clouds are shaded to pall and plume— 
I see the red October sun 

Sink slowly down in gorgeous gloom. 


Bathed in soft, solemn splendor lays 
The gothic city’s fabrics fair, 

And, through the clouds, light, glorious rays 
Swim down the purple of the air. 


They float on the ancestral wold— 

On stately woods, that Autumn dons 
In rich armorial hues of gold, 

And bannerals of red and bronze. 


Alike on radiant tree and tower 
Floats down the golden-tinted sea— 
I feel the magic of the hour 
That bears my spirit back to thee. 


It bears me back to better days— 
Again, again with thee I stand 
In the bright flush of orient rays 
That streamed on Youth’s lost Morning Land. 


When youth was victory in my veins, 
When life was free from cares and tears, 
And Hope was throned in fairy fanes, 
The monarch of the joyous years. 


Then; in the night of storm and jar, 
Our high Ideal rose to view, 

A pure and pallid Polar Star, 
That glittered in the rosy blue. 


To me, a dream without a name— 

A sadder thought—a soul more wise ;— 
To thee, a strong religious flame, 

A fearless spirit in thine eyes. 


So, heart in heart, and hand in hand— 
And I was sad, yet free from sin— 

We journeyed on through all the land, 
A Pilgrim and a Paladin. 


Strange tumults came in murmuring moods— 
Brave heat, from airs grown wild and warm, 
Borne to our peaceful latitudes 
From continents of strife and storm. 


We heard the pealing battle hymn 
That rose above the shout and noise— 
The choral vengeance, sad and grim— 
The music of the Marsellaise. 


And saw the awful Hand that fell 
Upon a monarch’s vain parades— 

The mighty arm that fought so well 
The Battles of the Barricades. 


Then, while the clangor shook the skies, 
The German heroes grasped the brand, 
And bade the battle-splendors rise 


The hour when Tiber’s yellow foam 
Grew crimson with the blood of foes, 

And in the ancient walls of Rome 
Rienzi, for a day, uprose. 


O spirit of the days of youth ! 

That was so holy, true, and high— 
That dreamed of Liberty and Truth 

In triumph o’er that sanguine sky— 


Thy pluméd dreams have met defeat— 
Thy Destinies have met Decay— 

And cold beneath the shrouding sheet 
Lies the dead Hope of yesterday. 


The hour is past—and to her breast 
France folds her pale and noble slain— 
The kite usurps the eagle’s nest— 
The Barricades were piled in vain ! 


The new Rienzi lives for Rome 
To find Rienzi’s doom in store, 

And Kossuth leaves his shattered home, 
An exile to the Pilgrims’ shore. 


The German spirit sadly keeps 
The ashes of her fallen brave :— 
Weep, Fatherland ! for Freedom weeps 
Beneath the oaks on Koerner’s grave. 


Thy grander days are sadly told, 
No more to thee to be restored, 

Till wakens from the silent mould 
The Troubadour of Lyre and Sword. 


O lower sinks the solemn sun, 

And deeper glows the gorgeous gloom ! 
O light of life! thy day is ran— 

Thou sinkest to the voiceless tomb. 


A requiem let the breezes sing— 
A grand and sad funereal strain— 
A burial pageant for the Spring 
That never may awake again. 


The dreams—the parted year’s renown— 
The fallen fancies, sere with rime, 

Like Autumn leaves drift slowly down 
The dark and ponderous tides of Time. 


We tread no more the golden land— 
And thou and I are far apart— 

Yet though we roam not hand in hand, 
*T is well;—we wander heart in heart. 


I give to thee from olden years 
The old affection once I gave, 

And know that Time, who gives me tears, 
Is gentle to the true and brave. 


He gives to thee the gay Romance 
Of Life, and all its joyous lore— 
He gives to me the happy trance— 
The dream of hours that are no more, 


To thee, the fearless soul that sees 

The Future crowned in splendor rise— 
To me, some gentle memories, 

And sadder light within my eyes ; 


To me, beyond my faded flowers, 
Beyond the storms that wildly rave 

Above the wrecks of broken hours, 
The grander promise-of the grave. 


Providence, R. I., Oct. 25, 1851. 
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' Art a late trial in Texas, the defendant, who was 

Ser Pivedom end tho Fotharions | not familiar with the multitude of words which the 

The hour that saw, in stern advance, law employs to make a very trifling charge, after 

Ancestral Arpad’s mighty sons, listening awhile to the reading of the indictment, 

Amid the crash of sword and lance— jumped up and said, ‘‘ Them ’ere allegations is false, 
The pealing thunder of the guns ; and that ’ere alligator knows it.’’ 








KOSSUTH AND MAGYAR LAND. 


From the Examiner. 


Kossuth and Magyar Land; or, Personal Adven- 
tures during the War in Hungary. By Cuarurs 
PripuaM, Esq., late Times’ Correspondent in 
Hungary. Madden & Co. 


Tuts book has a catchpenny title, but is, never- 
theless, both clever and amusing—as far, at least, 
as we can judge from the sheets that have been sent 
to us. Mr. Pridham saw nothing of ‘* Magyar 
Land’’ till after the war was over, and then not 
much of it; nor does he appear to have had more 
than one interview with Kossuth—during the first 
detention at Widdin. But his personal adventures 
are undeniably entertaining, to,say the least of 
them. He conferred with Prince Schwarzenberg, 
whom he found one of the Examiner’s ‘‘ constant 
readers,’’ as we do not now learn for the first time. 
He made desperate but unavailing efforts to get to 
the scene of action in Hungary, but was suspected 
and detained by the Austrian police, whom he es- 
eaped by way of Bavaria and the Italian Tyrol, 
crossing back to the East when Georgey’s surrender 
had closed the war. He has very decided opinions, 
which he applies with considerable shrewdness, if 
with no trifling airs of dogmatism, to whatever 
passes within the reach of his observation. And 
he is highly mysterious about his dealings with the 
journal to which he was, for some short time, at- 
tached, and to which he does not seem to have very 
largely contributed—a mystery that, for our own 
parts, we have no desire to solve. We leave it to 
others to find out~what on earth could have induced 
an engagement where no kind of sympathy, real or 
apparent, seems to have been possible. We sub- 
join one or two extracts, which will be read with 
considerable interest. 


INTERVIEWS AT THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES 
IN VIENNA. 


One of my first aims on arriving at Vienna had been 
to precure a passport, which should enable me to en- 
ter Hungary at pleasure. For this purpose I lost no 
time in seeking an interview with Baron Werner. 
The baron received me with great politeness, but re- 
frained, in the absence of his chief, from holding out 
a promise of compliance with my request. Some re- 
marks, however, which he let fall, as to the devotion 
of the journal [ represented to the interests of the 
imperial family, led me, notwithstanding, to indulge 
a prospect of eventual success. 

He advised me, meanwhile, toseek out Mr. Magenis, 
secretary to the British embassy, and its vice-regent 
in the absence of Lord Ponsonby, and endeavor to per- 
suade him to accompany me to an interview with 
Prince Schwarzenberg. I followed his advice, and 
called upon Mr. Magenis. Mr. Magenis is an Irish- 
man—not that he speaks the brogue in any way 
alarmingly—and has wormed himself into his place 
with the success which none better than an Irish- 
man, with his supple ductile philosophy and sly su- 
perficialism, could succeed in accomplishing. He has 
climbed already most of the steps of the diplomatic 
ladder. It is no longer necessary, therefore, for Mr. 
Magenis, like Mr. Heep, to be ‘‘ very humble.’’ But 
Mr. Magenis is the direct antipodes of Mr. Heep. He 
is, by very much, the most important man in Vienna ; 
and he will pity or scorn you, as he is in the humor, 
if you do not of your own accord make the discovery. 
A frigid manner sits easy enough on the Saxon ; but 
the Celt quickly betrays his origin in assuming it. 
They cannot separate bounce from hauteur. 

Thus, when I entered Mr. Magenis’ apartments, 
and found him couched in luxury, indulging in all 
the airs of a Nawaub of the Deccan, I intuitively read 
the lineaments of his mental expression. If you are 
in a genial vein, you will perhaps laugh at Mr. Ma- 
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genis ; if you are in a serious one, you will certainly 
be annoyed at his impertinence. Mr. Magenis scarcely 
appears to look upon a British embassy as a fitting 
place of resort for British citizens ; nor does he seem 
to consider it a part of his duty, in any way to fur- 
ther your individual interests. A British embassy, 
sir, was destined for obsolete intrigue, for a salle-a- 
manger to an itinerant aristocracy, or an agreeable 
refuge for a troublesome Milesian. Such being its 
vocation, I need hardly say my application was fruit- 
less, Mr. Magenis having taken Baron Werner’s 
advice in high dudgeon ; and I postponed renewing 
my solicitations until the return of Lord Ponsonby, 
which was then daily expected. 

At a short distance from the British lies the Ameri- 
can embassy. ‘Thither I next directed my steps. In 
the person of Mr. Stiles, the ambassador, I met with 
a finished gentleman and a profound jurist. Mr. 
Stiles, as I soon discovered, had directed considerable 
attention to the Hungarian struggle, and the past his- 
tory of thatcountry. He assented readily to the opin- 
ion I expressed, that it would be difficult to find an 
impartial jurist in Europe or America, who would 
take other than one view of that important question. 
He had been made a medium of communication with 
the Austrian government by Kossuth, but the nature 
of the proposals now made by the former was of so 
impracticable a character, supported as they were by 
the Russians, as to appear altogether untenable. 

At length my principals in London, growing impa- 
tient at my prolonged stay at Vienna, informed me 
that they waited with anxiety the issuo of my plans 
for forwarding them more direct intelligence than it 
had hitherto been in my power to transmit. This letter 
could only bear one construction; and finding that Lord 
Ponsonby had returned, I immediately waited upon 
him. He received me with great kindness, and con- 
versed with me a long time on the Hungarian, the all- 
absorbing question. After imparting his own opinion. 
he was naturally anxious to elicit mine ; but I was a 
diplomatist for the nonce, and saw the necessity of 
withholding it, if I were to accomplish with success 
the object upon which I was now bent—a legal ad- 
mission into the country. 

After the dinner, to which he invited me that even- 
ing, he again entered largely on the same topic ; and 
as his despatches have since been made public, it will 
be no breach of confidence on my part to observe that 
his lordship’s opinions were diametrically opposed to 
those of nineteen-twentieths of the British people, and 
that his reasoning would have been equally applicable 
and as decidedly antagonistic to the revolution of the 
Netherlands against Philip IT. of Spain, and the Hay- 
nau of those days, had he represented the interests 
of Engiand at the Spanish court. 

His lordship having promised to write to Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and prefer my request for a passport, 
I waited patiently for a reply ; but on finding that it 
was unfavorable, I resolved on obtaining a personal 
interview with the prince. 


INTERVIEW WITH PRINCE SCHWARZENBERG. 


I must do the present Austrian government the jus- 
tice to say that they are very accessible, and never 
resort to unworthy pretexts to avoid a conference. 

I found the prince busily engaged at his escritoire ; 
but he rose and received me with an easy, unaffected 
manner that quite Won upon me, and we were soon 
engaged in animated conversation. Ifyou search Eu- 
rope through, you will scarcely find a man of nobler 
bearing, or a more majestic mien. To say that he is 
the first gentleman of the Continent is only his due ; 
for out of England such men are seldom or never to 
be found. In fact, his aspect is essentially English, 
perhaps from his having so long dwelt among us. He 
is now far advanced in years, yet he is scarcely less 
energetic than ever ; and, judging from his remaining 
attractions, you cease to wonder at the love-conquests 
of his prime. 
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** Ah !’’ he apostrophized me. ‘* Well, you belong 
to the ——--. Now that is a journal I can’t, for the 
life of me, understand. Can you explain away its 
monthly gyrations? Your Daily News and Exam- 
iner I can comprehend ; they are our declared foes ; 
but your journal mystifies us with its intelligence, 
only to stultify us with its leaders. Pray what is to 
be the term of its tergiversation ?’’ 
‘* And yet, prince,’”’ said I, ‘‘in a recent interview 
he did me the honor of granting me, Baron Werner 
held the directly opposite view.”’ 
** Indeed ! what did he say ?”’ 
‘* He said the journal had manifested great devo- 
tion to the imperial family.”’ 
** Well, so it may have done. It is true they have 
been of service to us, and perhaps they will be again. 
Lately, indeed, and since we have been victorious, they 
have discovered the justice of our cause. Well, now 
what do you want me to do for you ?’’ 
‘*T want you to give me a passport for Hungary.’ 
** Well, but there is a civil war.’’ 
**T know it, prince, and am prepared for every risk 
and contingency that may occur.’’ 
‘* This is always the way with you English. Such 
daring, reckless beings! I repeat, this is a civil war; 
and your Italian correspondent, by his passing and 
repassing from camp to camp, greatly hampered our 
operations during the war with Sardinia. Besides, I 
cannot answer for your life for even a day or an hour. 
You are ignorant of Magyar, and you say you speak 
‘German anything but fluently. Both parties are 
highly exasperated with each other. To both you will 
i be an object of suspicion.”’ 

I now discovered, from his manner, and with as 
much certainty as if I had seen the medium of infor- 
mation, that the prince had been duly apprized of my 
political leaning ; and that, in point of fact, he viewed 
me in the light of a political enemy. 

*“*You want information,’’ he continued ; ‘* you 
shall have it. Where is your hotel? You shall have 
the ‘ Weiner Zeitung’ regularly transmitted to you.”’ 

**T am highly obliged, prince, for your kind offer ; 
but, to speak frankly, I fear the people of England 
will not believe the ‘ Weiner Zeitung.’ They require 
original information, and that from the hands of one 
of their countrymen.”’ 

**T am sorry I cannot serve you. Stay; wait here 
for a few days, and I may be enabled to give you 
passport for Pesth.’’ 

It was evident that his object was to play with me 
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until the war should have been transferred, by the | 


combined armies, to the banks of the Theiss. I felt, 
therefore, that no time was to be lost ; and having 


procured Artusa’s map of Hungary, I hastened to| 
‘the money-changers in the Stephen’s Platz to convert | 


my /Vapoleons d’or into Austrian paper. The reader 
will comprehend, in some degree, the bathos of Aus- 
trian credit at this moment, when I inform him that 


for those coins of the value of 15s. 10d. English, I} 


received in Conventions Munz, eleven florins, thirty- 
‘six kreutzers, equal to 11. 3s. 24d. 


GENERAL GUYON’S QUARTERS AT WIDDIN. 


The quarters of the general were such as the Spar- 
tan Agis might with reason have prided himself on. 
‘The walls were hung like an armory, with the arms 
and accoutrements of the general, and the trappings 
of his stad. In three of the corners were located the 
three beds of Guyon, Longworth, and myself, all com- 
posed of hay. The room boasted of no other article 
of furniture. The adjoining apartment was tenanted 
by our two valets, and a number of geese and ducks. 
At times it has happened that I have been awaked at 
midnight out of a sound sleep, by a visit from a duck, 
or by one of the other web-footed wanderers leaving 
his own apartment in quest of novelty, and cackling 
near my ear. A nervous, or superstitious person, 
might have been thrown into hysterics by such an ap- 
parition. 


MAGYAR LAND. 


Our fare was, if possible, still more accordant with 
the Spartan usago. It was limited to two meals aday, 
in the latter of which the officers in the suite of the 
general participated. It consisted of a cup of coffee 
in the morning, and in the evening of a refection, 
composed of a soup, into which entered the most 
miscellaneous elements, followed by the coarse tough 
viands of the country, which were washed down 
by the insipid wine of Bulgaria. Yet we were 
a3 merry and joyous withal, as though we had sat 
down to the choicest of banquets, so readily does 
the human mind adapt itself to the exigencies of the 
moment ; and, for myself, I can say with sincerity, 
that the whole of the three weeks thus spent in the 
society of my military friends will remain, henceforth, 
as so many red-letter days in the calendar of my ex- 
istence. 

A small remnant of the exiles only, and such as had 
funds in hand, were located within the walls of the 
city. The major portion were encamped withaut, under 
tents, on the cold, damp plain of the Danube. 


KOSSUTH AT WIDDIN. 

The day after my arrival, I accompanied General 
Guyon to an interview with Kossuth. We found the 
governor of Hungary residing in apartments scarcely 
better provided with furniture than our own, which 





| 


he shared with Count Dembinski, his aide-de-camp, 


\Ke young and beautiful wife, and another friend. 
! 


Kossuth received me with his wonted suavity of man- 
ner ; and at once commenced an animated conversa- 
tion in English, which he speaks fluently, and without 
| any perceptible peculiarity of accent. 
| My feeble efforts, individually, had been directed, 
| without ceasing, towards the promotion of the cause 
|of Hungary. At the same time I was a contributor 
to a journal which had defamed all his actions, and 
| had thought proper, in the last article of the struggle, 
| to yield to all the base instincts which only the success 

of his measures had hitherto tended to repress. Con- 
| sequently I was unable to conceal from myself the 
| disadvantage under which I labored in approaching 
jhim. In his allusions to the stigmas heaped upon 
his character, he manifested no expression of acerbity ; 
he knew that Austrian gold, however lavishly squan- 
dered in purchasing ephemeral mendacity, must 
eventually yield to the overpowering influence of truth. 
| Had he not, within the last month, exhibited his in- 


| 
} 


| difference to the object for which his calumniators had 
| sold their souls to blacken him? Had he not, when 
the struggle was over, and no other alternative than 
exile awaited him, romantically spurned, and left to 
| the Austrians to inherit the treasure he had accumu- 

lated for the last hour of need at Arad, and was he 
not then made hourly sensible by his countrymen’s 
and his own privations, how vainly his unparalleled 
purity had sufficed to stop the mouth of the assassin ? 

Kossuth had by this time shaved off the handsome 
beard by which he is distinguished in the portraits ; 
and misfortune has given an interesting tinge of mel- 
ancholy to his striking countenance, which harmo- 
nized with the soft melody of his voice. One topic 
broached during the interview I had afterwards cause 
to remember, as it was coincident with an important 
event then in the process of fulfilment. 

It related to the defence of Comorn, which was then 
invested by Haynau. ‘If you were there, general,’’ 
remarked the Countess Dembinski, addressing herself 
to Guyon, ‘‘ we should rely on your holding out for a 
couple of years at least ; but, as matters at present 
stand, we have our fears for the issue.’” ‘* And were 
you there, Guyon, I too, should be sure of Comorn,’’ 
said Kossuth. Ten days afterwards a Turkish mer- 
chant brought tidings of its fall, which had happened 
on the self-same day. 

The brief intervals which remained to me of the day, 
after the completion of my correspondence, were de- 
voted either to excursions on horseback round the walls 
of the city, or visits to the respective chiefs. Fortu- 
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nately Guyon had succeeded in carrying off the larger 
portion of his valuable stud, and consequently a horse 
was always at my disposal. On these occasions we 
sallied forth in company with a large party of eques- 
trians, including the Count and Countess Casimir 
Bathyany, Guyon, Longworth, several Hungarian 
deputies and officers, and a considerable retinue. 
Close at our heels rode a troop of Turkish cavalry, 
who had great difficulty in keeping up with our fleet 
steeds ; and when that was the case, they would raise 
a shout of alarm to bring us to a halt. 
THE RUSSIANS. 


Apropos of the Russians, it is only right to state, 
that the service in which they were engaged was viewed 
by them in the most distasteful light ; nor did they 
always let slip the opportunity of bruiting their opin- 
ions on the subject. Many of the officers wore portraits 
of Kossuth under their linen, and openly displayed 
them in the presence of a sympathetic audience. 
Some.of them were actually placed under arrest by 
the Austrians, for ebullitions of political feeling. 
Every day served to exhibit, by their language and 
demeanor, the contempt they entertained for the sup- 
pliant ally. It was illustrated by a thousand inci- 
dents ; one, founded on the very best authority, may 
3uffice for our purpose :—A party of Russian officers 
had ordered dinner at an hotel at Clausenberg for a 
certain hour. Having arrived some minutes before 
the appointed time, they observed that preparations 
had been made for an additional number. The pro- 
prietor was immediately summoned, and interrogated 
as to the quality of his expected guests. ‘* Only a 
few Austrian officers !’? was the rejoinder. ‘Oh, 
Austrian officers !’’ ‘‘ Well, what will be the charge 
for the entertainment we requested you to provide ?”’ 
**So much.” ‘* Then here it is ;”’ and forthwith they 
went their way. 





MISS HAYES AND HER MANAGERS. 


A concert was advertised to be given in Albany 
Friday night, by Miss Hayes, and the members 
of her company, with Dr. Joy and Mr. Wardwell, 
proceeded yesterday to Albany. The prepara- 
tions went on in the usual way, and we learn that 
there were indications of a large audience. At the 
arrival of the latest means of conveyance from 
New York, however, it was ascertained that Miss 
Hayes was not on board, and of course the concert 
was dismissed and the money returned. In respect 
to the difficulties between Miss Hayes and the 
parties under whose auspices she came to this coun- 
try, the New Yorker of Thursday gives the follow- 
ing succinct account :— 

Mr. Wardwell, while in London several months 
ago, on other business, was introduced to Miss 
Hayes, and proposed her visiting the United States, 
offering to contract an engagement with her. She 
gave him assurance that, should she conclude on 
such a step, she would give him the preference. 
Soon after Mr. W. returned to the United States, 
and having arranged with a person—an Irishman 
—to act as his agent in London, in case of future 
overtures, he addressed through him, or directly to 
Miss Hayes—we will not say which—an offer of 
600/. per month to Miss H. for a tour of the United 
States. 

Miss Hayes was, at the time, singing for Mr. 
Beale, of the Royal Italian Opera, London, at 
some 200/. per month. In the openness of her 
heart and nature, she at once handed Mr. Ward- 
well’s letter and offer to Mr. Beale. His reply to 
it was, ** Poh, poh! they can’t pay it.’”” However, 
he said he would give her all that any one would. 
Immediately he had an interview with the—since 





proven false—agent of Mr. Wardwell, and the re- 
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sult was, that Mr. Wardwell was informed that 
Mr. Beale had the services of Miss Hayes, and 
was paying her 14007. per month, and that he 
would contract her services to Mr. Wardwell for 
1800/. Mr. Wardwell, believing in the honesty 
of his agent—a countryman of Miss Hayes—con- 
cluded, if Beals was paying her 1400/. per month, 
to contract with him for 1800/. 

Upon these terms the contract was made. For 
the services of Braham, Mengis, and Lavenu, Mr. 
W. contracted to pay 400/. per month, making a 
total to be received by Beale, of 2200/. per month. 
Of this sum it is now ascertained—and is a fact— 
that Mr. Beale only paid to Miss Hayes 600/. per 
month—the 1400/. story by which Mr. Wardwell 
had been deceived, having been gotten up between 
Beale and Wardwell’s Irish agent—he (Beale) 
pocketing 1200/. or two thirds of the whole sum 
received for her per month. Of the 400/. per month 
_ for the services of Braham, Mengis, and 

avenu, Beale received some 200/. 

Some time before the departure of the troupe 
from England, Mr. Wardwell forwarded a draft of 
$1,000 to pay the expenses of the party per steamer. 
The draft was sent to Beale, and was not applied 
to its destined purpose; but, on the contrary, on 
the arrival of the party here, Mr. Wardwell was 
called on to pay, and did pay, as steamer expenses 
of the party, $1,700. Prior to the quitting Eng- 
land, Mr. Beale induced Miss Hayes to give three 
or four concerts in London and Liverpool—not- 
withstanding the money sent by Mr. Wardwell, 
of which she knew nothing—to pay her expenses 
out. Of the receipts of these concerts, she got 
some 25/. only. Mr. Wardwell’s forfeit to Beale 
was 40007. Beale’s forfeit to Wardwell, 3000/. 
Mr. Wardwell has not for a moment been disposed 
to break the contract, though, on finding the decep- 
tion Beale had used, he offered as good as $12,000 
to Beale’s agent and partner, we believe, here, to 
be released. 

Some disagreement having brought the whole 
facts to Miss Hayes’ knowledge—finding how 
shamefully she had been used by Beale—she de- 
termined to break with Beale & Co. at once. She 
has done so, and is, we understand, ready and wil- 
ling to pay her forfeit—which was 3,000/.—to Mr. 
Beale. This 3,000/. will come back to Mr. Ward- 
well as Mr. Beale’s forfeit, he being bound to Mr. 
Wardwell in the same sum as Miss Hayes to him 
(Beale). 





Discourses and Essays on Theological and Spee- 
ulative Topics. By Rev. Stephen Farley. Boston: 
H. Farley, and sold at the office of the Christian Reg- 
ister, and by the booksellers. 


This is the work of a thinking man, who, under 
many privations and trials, still persevered in his 
studies, and kept up his mental activity and vigor to 
the last. It bears honorable testimony to his indus- 
try, his clearness of mind and correctness of taste. 
A few days before it came from the press, he had 
‘* rested from his labors,’ and this remains the only 
permanent and visible memorial among men, of a 
life devoted to the investigation of great moral and 
religious subjects, with a remarkable singleness of 
aim, and amidst many discouragements and sorrows. 
It is now published by his daughter, and they who 
purchase it will not only buy an instructive book, 
but they will honor the memory of a worthy man, and 
add to the comfort of one who watched by him in his 
last hours, and now cherishes with filial affection 
whatever was dear to him.—Christian Register. 





‘TAHITI. 


Fom the Morning Chronicle, 14 Nov. 
TAHITI. 


Some weeks have elapsed since a ministerial con- 
temporary, in the course of a virulent attack on 
Lord Aberdeen, reminded its sympathizing clients 
that the Peel Cabinet, in the affair of Pritchard 
and Tahiti, had brought us nearer to war than 
we had ever been the twenty years preceding. 
We refrained from noticing this amusing piece of 
impertinence at the moment, not assuredly from any 
unwillingness to grapple with it, but from sheer 
despair of catching the attention of our readers. 
Distances of time play tricks as disheartening with 
the proportions of events, as intervals of space with 
the magnitude of objects. Who is there that, with 
the fear of being voted a bore before his eyes, would 
broach the question of the Spanish marriages at a 
dinner-table? Is there a living soul who would 
read an article on the Sonderbund? Pritchard, 
Pomare, the entente cordiale, and Tahiti, have all 
suffered the same woful process of foreshortening ; 
and, if we hesitatingly venture to call attention to 
the last, it is for the sake of an interest very dif- 
ferent from that which was popularly associated 
with it in the days when Louis Philippe was king. 
We are not intending to redpen the closed record 
of a diplomatic quarrel, but to quote a passage or 
two from the current chapter of a long and various, 
but almost uniformly disastrous history—the his- 
tory of civilized man in his dealings with the sav- 


e. 

Though there are circumstances which constitute 
an obvious bar to its description in print, we sup- 
pose that few educated persons are jgnorant of the 


condition of manners which has always been the 
most prominent feature of Tahiti since its discovery 


by Cook. According to the severity of the critic’s 
ethical judgment—we had almost said according to 
his birth on this or that side of the channel—he 
will assimilate the island to Gomorrha or to Paphos. 
We do not, in the existing state of knowledge and 
opinion, think it necessary to review the theories 
which were once plentifully constructed to account 
for a state of society, which appeared a singular 
exception to the ordinary condition of uncivilized 
man. The filthy school of Louvet philosophized 
after its fashion on the Cythera of. the Pacific. 
Fourier, in a passage which is one of the grossest 
of his outrages on common sense and common de- 
cency, has affirmed that, between the practice of 
infanticide and the liberality of morals, the Tahi- 
tians were close upon realizing the primary form of 
the Phalanstery, had not their improvement been 
stopped by the introduction of Christianity. Our 
own explanation is very simple. It is true that, 
forced to earn a laborious subsistence in the chase, 
to be vigilant against the watchful treachery of his 
foes, to brave the inclemency of a changing sky, 
the savage will exhibit under commoner circum- 
stances a degree of temperance and endurance near 
akin to stoicism. But place him in a beautiful and 
equable climate, let him obtain his food by no 
séeverer toil than is required for plucking the cocoa- 
nat and the bread-fruit, separate him by milas of 
sea from his nearest enemies—and you have him 
exactly what the Tahitian is, or is reported to be—a 
being with whom the indulgence of sensual appetite 
is the business of existence. Fortunate, perhaps, 
would it have been for the latter if he had been sub- 
jected to the harder conditions of his brother in the 
American forest. The forces which have driven 
the red Indian from his hunting grounds are mercy 





itself to the instruments which have been ongpemet 


in the destruction and debasement of the Pacific- 
islander. Better, fifty-fold, the Yankee rifle, the 
Yankee fire-water, and the Yankee cultivation, than 
the fearful compound of bodily disease and mental 
demoralization which have been produced by graft- 
ing European vice upon savage excesses. There 
is reason to believe that, at the epoch of Cook’s 
discovery, population in Tahiti and Hawaii—Ota- 
heite and Owhyhee, as they were then written— 
was very nearly at a standstill. During the space 
of time which elapsed between the first marking of 
these islands on the charts, and the moment at which 
the missionaries began at length to make a ‘percep- 
tible impression—an interval occupied by the peri- 
odical visits of whale-ships—the received estimates 
of depopulation are so enormous as to tax belief to 
the utmost. About the physical degradation which 
has accompanied it, there is no question whatever. 

One great compensation was given to the Pacific- 
islanders in the introduction of Christianity. Yet, 
without the smallest desire to misconstrue the evi- 
dences of progress, and with something more than 
disdain for calumniators of the Melville school, 
typifying, as they generally do, the very men who 
have wrought the mischief, we are forced to avow 
our belief that the missionaries have not effected all 
that might have been expected of them, or nearly 
all to which they lay claim in their reports ad- 
dressed to the societies of which they are the sti- 
pendiaries. They have been rewarded by many 
sincere and effectual conversions among the upper, 
or, to speak more correctly, the ruling classes, and 
there is no doubt that their energetic system of 
coercion operated generally as a considerable check 
to the actual practice of vice. At the same time, 
it is very questionable whether they have succeeded 
in shifting the point of view from which the mass 
of the islanders regarded that looseness of manners 
which by law had become a crime. The moral 
sense cannot have been greatly quickened, since, 
as we shall see, the removal of the external curb 
was instantly followed by a general relapse. It 
must be confessed that the obstacles which the 
pioneers of the Gospel had to surmount were as 
formidable as they were novel. Not to speak of a 
superstition which may almost be said to have 
amounted to an established religion of licentious- 
ness, the language itself was an ever-returning 
stumbling-block. Preternaturally rich in terms of 
vice, the vocabulary was almost entirely barren of 
names for virtue, and seems to have been wholly 
without expressions conveying abstract ideas. 
Everybody in the smallest degree familiar with the 
process of education can realize the difficulties 
which this singularity presented to men whose 
minds had been formed in that common intellectual 
mould of the European world which the ethics and 
dialectics of more than twenty centuries have been 
gradually shaping. Each particular virtue had to 
be expressed in the Polynesian dialects by a com- 
bination of words signifying abstinence, in a given 
number of instances, from the opposite vice. It is 
true that marvellous ingenuity has been displayed 
in transforming—evangelizing, we may call it—this 
contaminating tongue; but, very recently, a prin- 
cipal missionary in the northern island informed an 
intelligent American traveller that, even at this 
date, he believed the best expedient for his breth- 
ren would be to burn their Hawaiian books, destroy 
their Hawaiian type, and unlearn the Hawaiian 
language ; and that the only change of system he 
could conscientiously recommend was the forcible 
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removal of every child in the island from its pa-| describe the combined result of these disastrous 
rents’ custody till it could speak in English, and | influences. The population of Tahiti, which was 
think like an Englishman. It is not, however, to | between 200,000 and 300,000 at the time of Cook’s 
be supposed that this avowal implies an acknowl- | discovery, has dwindled to 6,000; and we believe 
edgment that missionary Jabors have been wholly | on the best authority that the rate of decrease, dur- 
without fruit. A stern but absolutely necessary | ing the last five years, is in enormous excess of all 
code of ordinances, recalling with curious fidelity | previous periods. It is even reported that the 
the famous Blue Laws of Massachusetts, restrained, | French governor is afraid to publish the statistics 
to avery great extent, the actual commission of lof the occupation. We are neither prompted by 
offences against morality. It is well established | the spirit of hyperbole, nor by the zeal of pointing 
that, from the moment when the missionaries ob-|a sentence, when we express our firm conviction 
tained permanent ascendency in the government, | that, before the end of the century, the French Pro- 
the progress of depopulation was arrested for the | tectorate will have none but French citizens to pro- 
first time since the visits of Cook. This wasa great | tect, and that the dying agonies of this perishing 
result, and, could it have been everywhere main- | people will never be adequately pictured unless 





tained, it would have been followed eventually by 
still grander and more stable successes. 

Hawaii is still under the rule of American Metho- 
dist missionaries, who govern it through a system 
which is a curious parody upon constitutional 
monarchy. ‘Tahiti, as everybody is aware, has 
passed under the administration of the French Pro- 
tectorate, which has long since ceased to pay any 
color of respect to the rights or pretensions of 
Queen Pomare. It is to the effect of this foreign 
occupation upon the latter island that we are now 
desirous of: alluding. ‘The French seem to have 
maintained many stringent municipal regulations 
inherited from the former régime—indeed, French 
functionaries may always be trusted to attain the 
maximum of interference with individual liberty— 
but it might have been expected of them that, in the 
most important, or rather the only essential particu- 
lar, they would abandon every semblance of re- 
straint. We read in the latest French account— 
of which we quote the language because it illus- 
trates the spirit in which a great crime is some- 
times committed—that ‘‘ sous l’administration tol- 
erante et paternelle de M. le Commandant Bonard, 
les jeunes filles de Taiti, toujours insouciantes et 
légéres, foulent les chemins, sans risques et sans 
crainte, aux bras de leurs amahs, et 4 la barbe des 
missionaires.’? The class of writers to which the 
author of the foregoing paragraph belongs, seem 
desirous of mitigating the culpability of the Pro- 
tectorate, by asserting that the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries had been neutralized before its establish- 
ment by the determined profligacy of Queen Po- 
mare. We disbelieve the plea; and, besides, there 
are unconscious revelations, in other parts of their 
account, which justify us in giving tu the French 
occupation the principal, if not the exclusive, credit 
of what is now going on at Tahiti. When we are 
told that Papeetee has been turned into an Antipo- 


dean Paris—when we read of guinguettes, salles de | 


danse, entertainments at which Tahitian damsels 
warble Rossini, Beranger, ‘* ou pis,’’ and even of 
reactionary vaudevilles directed against the rutupi- 
pila, or Républiqgue—the slightest acquaintance with 
the condition of ‘Tahitian society enables us to de- 
tect the horrors which underlie this gay superficial 
coloring. The plain truth is, that all the barriers 
laboriously opposed by the missionaries to savage 
vice have been struck completely away ; and the lib- 
erated current has been encouraged by the example 
and the stimulus of the rarest moralists in Europe. 
Meanwhile, the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missionaries have been forfeiting the respect of the 
natives by the extraordinary acrimony of their doc- 
trinal polemics ; and it may be supposed that their 
disputes have not been rendered less fatal to the 
spread of faith by the scoffs of the foreign occu- 
pants. We have neither words nor patience to 


‘they exercise the pen of another Fracastorius. 


| From the Times, 12th Nov. 
| AGAINST INTERVENTION. 
| 


We shall not be suspected of any particular 
| prejudice in favor of the five or six thousand gen- 
| tlemen and ladies who yesterday week carried the 
jaddress to Copenhagen-house; but in one thing 
| we must do them justice. They did not play fast 
; and loose with their principles. ‘* We desire that 
it may be recorded,’’ they said in their address, 

‘that, had our wishes received governmental aid, 
| the intervention of Russia would not have been met 
‘alone by protests upon paper, but upon the field o, 
| action by the force of British arms. Our regret for 
| the past is mingled with humiliation for the futility 
| of our desires, but it is alleviated by our hopes and 
| our resolves for the future.’’ Now, there can be 

no mistake about this. We are not obliged to 
jread through a dozen long speeches in the vain 
‘hope of discovering the exact point of active sym- 
| pathy or passive assistance at which we are to 
| screw up our courage or our fears. Indeed, who 
' would be at the trouble of walking from the Tower 
| Hamlets to Copenhagen-fields for so futile a purpose 

as that? These honest men determined to say 
| what they meant, and, as they meant war, so they 
| said it. ‘* Turpe est mentiri’’? was written on one 
| of their banners, and in the spirit of that sentiment 

they avowed a wish to send an army, and, if neces- 
‘sary, to march themselves, to the defence of Hun- 
_gary, or any other nationality, against Muscovites 
| and Cossacks, or any other oppressors. Without 
, stopping to ask how Spitalfields weavers would 
| stand a winter campaign on the banks of the Theiss, 
_or what sort of a figure all the Chartists, Socialists, 
‘and Irish brigades in the metropolis would make 
| in the presence of twenty thousand Russian cavalry, 
we will accept a march of twelve miles through 
‘an English east wind as a sufficient pledge of 
| political earnestness, and ask ‘‘ the inhabitants of 
| London’? whether they have counted the cost of 
; actual intervention. 
| ‘The English ought to know something about in- 
| tervention, for they have had some experience of 
/it, and are paying dear for that experience. We 
' interfered in behalf of royalty and order in France, 
| We have interfered to deliver her and Europe from 
!anarchists and military adventurers. We drove 
‘the French out of Sicily, and restored it to the 
King of Naples. Our fleets girded the shores of 
Italy, and by that and other services we earned 
from the Pope the memorable declaration that 
George Ill. was the best of his subjects. We 
helped to drive the French out of Portugal and 
Spain. More recently we have kept up a long 
course of interference in the affairs of the peninsula, 
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and have helped materially to set up two constitu- 
tional queens. Russia, Austria, Prussia, and other 
smaller states, have to thank us for immense sub- 
sidies, and for other assistance, to which they are 
greatly indebted for the respectable figure they 
severally make on the map of Europe. We have 
interfered to give liberty and independence to 
Greece, and bless her with a court and a king. 
We have interfered to save Turkey from being 
utterly swallowed up by Mehemet Ali and his 
son, and have restored the Holy Land to the 
paternal dominion of the Porte. We have inter- 
fered, first, to give Belgium to the King of Hol- 
land, and then to take it away and make it indepen- 
dent. Indeed, it is difficult to say where we have 
not interfered, what government we have not 
thwarted or befriended, what people we have not 
backed up against their ruler, or what ruler we 
have not assisted against his subjects. Besides 
all these unequivocal interferences, done openly, 
in the face of honesty and the day, we have also 
done a great deal which it is not easy to describe, 
and which it was even questionable whether gov- 
ernment did it or not, though it was done, and 
somebody did it from this country. We did not 
send the Guards to St. Sebastian, but an auxiliary 
legion went there from the Isle of Dogs, and 
though it did not prove of material use, and was 
not indeed very acceptable to the Spanish, it did 
not the less compromise the name of this country. 
There was again a shadowy and elementary sort 
of interference between Naples and Sicily three 
years ago, which went actually so far as the de- 
spatch of sume great guns from within a stone’s 
throw of this office, though who paid for them we 
know not; we only hope, as we had no hand in the 
order, so also we had none in the payment. But 
it is scarcely necessary to particularize interfer- 
ences, seeing that nearly all our wars for the last 
sixty years have been wars of interference, viz., 
for the purely philanthropical object of establishing 
order and freedom in foreign countries, propagating 
constitutional ideas, adjusting the balance of power, 
and refurming mankind after the model of Eng- 
land. 

The cost of this crusade is a minor considera- 
tion, but we will nevertheless state it, and for this 
purpose will avail ourselves of that indispensable 
companion to the History of England, Mr. Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation. From the tables given 
in this work it appears that the national defences, 
which have been mainly and substantially inter- 
national interferences, have cost us, during the 
present century alone, more than 1,200,000,000/., 
rather more than half uf which was spent in the 
fourteen years of actual war. ‘lhe average annual 
expenditure of our navy, army, and ordnance in 
those fourteen years was 45,259,615/. In the six 
years from 1809 to 1814 it was 58,092,906/., the 
aggregate being 348,557,438/. In the year 1814, 
alone, the expenditure under these three heads was 
71,686 ,707/., and ‘* if to this sum,”’ says Mr. Por- 
ter, ‘‘ is added the interest of the debt, all of which 
had been incurred in the prosecution of wars, it 
will be seen that these branches of the expenditure 
amounted, in that one year, to 101,738,072/., a 
large part of which was expended in foreign coun- 
tries, and consequently was abstracted from the 
capital of the nation.’? Even these incredible 
sums are not the whole cost of our interference. 
“One source of public expenditure,’’ we read in 
this work, which bore very hard upon our national 
resources during the war, consisted of the amount 
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of loans ‘‘ and subsidies paid to foreign countries ;’’ 
and then follows a table of the expenditure under 
this head, from 1793 to 1814, from which it appears 
that the aggregate sum thus abstracted from the 
national resources in those twenty-two years 
amounted to 46,289,459/., of which about two 
thirds (30,582,259/.,) were expended in the ten 
_ that preceded 1814. All the nations of 

urope except Turkey, Italy, and France, figure 
in this list, of which it is sufficient to give the year 
1814 :—Spain, 450,0007.; Portugal, 1,500,000/. ; 
Sicily, 316,667/.; Sweden, 800,000/. ; Russia, 2,- 
169,982/.; Prussia, 1,319,1297.; Austria, 1,064,- 
882/.; advanced to Louis X VIII., 200,000/. ; Han- 
over, 500,000/.; Denmark, 121,918/.; total for 
the year 1814, 8,442,578/., in addition to the above 
mentioned sum of 101,738,072/., war expenses in 
the same year. But Mr. Porter continues— 


The direct payments made in the forms of loans and 
subsidies did not form the whole of the contributions 
made by this country to its allies. Owing to the 
complicated form in which the public accounts were 
then rendered to Parliament, it would be a difficult 
task to unravel the whole of these transactions. It 
will, perhaps, afford a sufficient indication of the ex- 
tent to which our support of the common cause was 
carried to state the value of the arms, clothing, and 
other stores that were furnished to our allies in the 
year 1814, and which were all in addition to the 
subsidies, as detailed in the foregoing account :— 


Austria—Arms and clothing, . £410,751 


France—Arms sent to the south of 


France, . ae ee 
Hanover—Arms and clothing, . 
Holland—Arms and clothing, 
Oldenburg—Clothing, 
Prussia—Arms, ae ae 
Russia—Provisions and stores, . ° 
Spain—Stores, . . ..... . 
Miscellaneous—Arms and clothing sup- 

plied to various foreign corps, 


31,932 
239,879 
267,759 
10,008 
11,042 
385,491 

136,338 


88,845 


£1,582,045 


Of course it is far from our purpose to enter into 
the merits of the war which was conducted on this 
ruinous scale. When England first rushed into it, 
she felt that it was absolutely necessary to the in- 
terests of humanity, outraged in France and threat- 
ened all over the world. Once embarked in the 
struggle, she soon found it a question of self- 
preservation, which sometimes required offensive 
and sometimes defensive measures, and which 
entailed the protection of our colonies and our allies 
as well as ourselves. But, when England, that 
might often have secured terms for herself, and 
who was even invited to share the conquest of the 
world with its powerful foe, nevertheless, threw 
herself wholly into the cause of the oppressed, so 
as to hamper her fortunes with centuries of debt, 
she certainly had a right to expect some honorable 
recognition of her services, some regard for her 
counsels, some respect to her intercession in behalf 
of the people she had saved, and the principles she 
had established. It might be expected that there 
would still remain some political monuments of 
that costly and difficult triumph. Ask where and 
what they are, and nothing can be more superficial, 
illusory, and transient than what we are shown in 
reply. It is true that with the aid of all Europe 
we humbled our nearest neighbor among the na- 
tions, and compelled her to accept a loathed dynasty. 
It is true that we purchased a very long peace, if 
peace that may be called which still requires all 
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the costly and demoralizing establishments of war. 
But, in the mean time, France has twice exercised 
her natural and inalienable privilege of settling for 
herself how she shall be governed ; the heir of the 
man we chained to the rock of St. Helena now 
presides at St. Cloud; and deep in the heart of 
every Frenchman there lurks the scarcely secret 
hope that France will one day have the last word 
with her conquerors. Belgium, which we united 
to Holland at so much cost and pains, has long 
thrown off that yoke, and it is no thanks to us that 
she is not a mere apanage of the crown of France. 
Holland, whom we endeavored to aggrandize, has 
a standing quarrel with us, only unimportant be- 
cause we have not succeeded in making her even a 
second-rate power. We are nowhere so unpopu- 
lar, either with peoples or with courts, as in 
Portugal and Spain, the chief objects of our costly 
and heroic interference. Nowhere are we so in- 
sulted, and with such impunity. Our interference 
in behalf of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies has 
not obtained either a single political right or the 
performance of one royal promise in favor of the 
island we rescued, preserved, and restored. The 
Pope, whom we were so forward to reinstate in 
his lost independence, has since used it incessantly 
to promote disaffection among our own people, and 
abridge the prerogatives of our crown. In Greece, 
if a British subject has his house pulled down over 
his head, and his property destroyed, so little 
disagreeable is the occurrence to the sovereign we 
created, or the people we made free, that we must 
back our bill of damages with five sai! of the line. 
Whether we are on the best possible terms with 
Austria, and whether the many millions we have 
spent in her behalf have been spent to a political 
advantage, we leave to those who now ask our 
interference between the house of Hapsburg and 
the finest provinces of the Austrian empire. What- 
ever our gains by our countless expenditure in 
Germany, we cannot flatter ourselves that we have 
much promoted the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment. It is almost forgotten that during the war 
we gave much substantial assistance to Russia. 
What is there to show for it? As for Turkey, it 
certainly is a generous power, but we have not 
done much good to Syria by restoring it to the 
Porte, and there is still some apprehension that it 
may use the hold we gave it upon Egypt to impede 
our Indian communications. We have not told— 
we have not told half our tale, but we have said 
enough to prove that the assistance we have ren- 
dered the nations of Europe, even when successful, 
has been the source of expectations that will never 
be fulfilled, and of obligations that will never be 
acknowledged. 

But are we to infer from these discouraging re- 
sults that we ought never to interfere under any cir- 
cumstances whatever for the liberation or protection 
of a neighbor, or for the vindication of humanity ? 
By no means. We cannot go the length of those 
really consistent but not very intelligible gentlemen, 
Messrs. Sturge and Richards, who, as the chairman 
and secretary of the Peace Society, protest against 
the summons to an actual Hungarian crusade. 
What they say in the address we published on Mon- 
day is all very good, except that it would certainly 
put us wholly at the mercy of every man who 
chose to invade us or our neighbor. We cannot go 
quite so far ; but we ask with what solid expectation 
of success could we have attempted an armed inter- 
ference in behalf of Hungary? Could our fleets 
have reached her? Could even our armies? But 





our money, it may be said, might have done the 
work. True. Nothing is so easy as to throw 
money broadcast over acontinent. Nothing so easy 
as to spread loans, subsidies, arms, clothing, am- 
munition, and everything purchasable for money, 
and interchangeable for money, over any country 
in Europe. The Rothschilds would undertake to 
place our benevolence wherever we desired it. But 
the only possible result would be a long, a horrid, 
a European, and revolutionary war, all the issues 
of which would be absolutely out of our control. 
Thus much, however, we do know:—We know 
when the war should at last terminate, whether in 
this century or the next, whether by the exhaus- 
tion of the combatants or the interposition of unex- 
pected causes, whether in the triumph or in the 
political annihilation of Hungary, the place where 
our counsels would be most utterly disregarded, 
our fellow-countrymen most exposed to insult, our 
minister most liable to be dismissed at twenty-four 
hours’ notice, would be Hungary itself. So it has 
been everywhere else, and we have yet to see in 
the people of Hungary that good sense, that mod- 
eration, that unanimity, that disinterestedness, that 
consistency, that honesty, that should lead us to 
expect there a different result. 


[The foregoing argument is conclusive against armed 
intervention by England, to replace this or that dynasty 
upon any throne of the continent. Neither would it be 
prudent for her to take up arms to force any kind of 
government upon any people. She has worked against 
Nature—heavily and fruitlessly. But, perhaps, if she 
had been on the other side it would have been easier—and 
have produced more lasting good. Much may be done 
without war. The good Quaker found it so, when he held 
a bully down, and said: “ Friend, I will not strike thee, 
but I will hold thee uneasy.’’] 


From Punch. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE UNTO THE SULTAN? 


Cities, and towns, and boroughs, are assembling 
to do congratulating honor to Kossuth. Well and 
good—but what shall be done unto the sultan, who, 
at his own peril, harbored and comforted the 
patriot, defying the beaks and talons of the double- 
headed eagle? Poor fare was it for the carnivo- 
rous, obscene bird, to try to glut itself upon that 
hard bit of board—hung a short while since at 
Pesth—with Kossuth painted upon it. ‘Tasteless, 
unsatisfactory food—literally dry as chip !—Hard, 
indeed, for the bird to make a meal of a bit of 
wood, flavored at the best with rosin or turpentine, 
when it might have had the heart of Kossuth for 
its garbage ; and would have had, but for the gal- 
lant Abdul Medjid, the Infidel sultan, who manfully 
defied a most Christian emperor. 

And, therefore, What shall be done unto the 
Turk? Punch makes answer: 

Let every city, every town, straightway send to 
the sultan some fitting, significant testimonial. 
What can London do? Well, his sublimity, to be- 
sure, will never need it; but London might send: 
him her freedom in a great gold box. No revolu-- 
tion is likely to cast Abdul Medjid from his throne, 
flying as Abdul Smith a-down the Bosphorus, to. 
take his seatin England; or rather his stard, with 
Turkey rhubarb, in Cheapside. Hence, the golden 
box, though containing the right of opening a shop, 
would be of no intrinsic value of citizenship; nev- 
ertheless, let the gold box, with the civic freedom. 
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beautifully painted and engrossed by Owen Jones, 
be forthwith sent. 

And Birmingham shall make a sword for the 
sultan: a sword with Koran texts, teaching hu- 
man mercy to the fallen, hospitality to the help- 
less, gleaming on the blade. And the handle shall 
he of copper ; solid copper, wrought from the penny- 
pieces of the English million. 

Manchester shall weave the sultan curtains, 
wherein shall be told the story of his beneficent 
doings—curtains for the Turk’s divan ! 

Sheffield shall send him razors—with handles 
of British oak, exquisitely carved—for his noble 
head. 

From every town of the United Kingdom let 
there be some testimonial, however small, straight- 
way veld tor the sultan. A park of artillery 
eannot be too large a present, (he may want it,) a 
pocket revolver too small a one. 

And when every city and every town have made 
their individual offering—then let there be collected 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
subscriptions, no matter how much or how little, 
so that the total be large, as large it must be. 
And with this sum total, let a three-decker be 
built, rigged, armed, and provisioned. And let 
the ship be manned, for the occasion, by British 
tars. And, as the ship sails into the Bosphorus, 
let the Turkish guns answer the salute of ‘ THE 
Kossuru, three-decker ; a thanks-offering of the 
People of England to the gallant Abdul Medjid, 
the Sultan of the Turks.”’ 

And in this way—according to Punch—should 
honor be done to him who preserved Kossuth, 
and defied Francis Joseph. 


From Arthur’s Home Gazette. 


The Female Prose Writers of America. With 
Portraits, Biographical Notices, and Specimens 
of their writings. By Joun S. Harv, LL. D. 

ublished by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 


Pernars no book of the season will receive a 
heartier welcome than this. Among our female 
prose writers, are many who have won for them- 
selves a high reputation. Their names are house- 
hold words, and the creations of their genius live 
in the memories of thousands. To know some- 
thing of their personal and literary history is but a 
natural desire. Here we have this desire gratified. 
Mr. Hart, in his brief, but accurately discriminating 
notices of the various writers introduced in his book, 
has lifted the veil that hides from the multitude 
the individual, and we read what he has given us 
with the most lively interest. Forty-eight names 
are introduced. 
Sedgwick, Miss McIntosh, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. 
Hentz, Mrs. Stevens, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Jud- 
son, and Mrs. Neal. 


artists; aud give to the volume a beauty and value 
beyond its intrinsic literary merits. From the 
biographical notices by the editor, we take that of 


MISS LESLIE. 


We have room but for a brief preface to the 
‘charming autobiography of Miss Leslie, furnished 
tu our pages by her friend Mrs. Neal, for whom it 
was recently written. Al] that is of interest in the 
personal history of this gifted lady, she has herself 
supplied. It only remains for us to point out the 
characteristics of her style, and the great popularity 
of her writings, to which she modestly alludes. 

Her tales are perfect daguerreotypes of real life ; 


The portraits given are of Miss | 


They are all engraved in | 
stipple, in the most delicate style, by London 


MISS LESLIE. 


their actors think, act, and speak for themselves ; 
with a keen eye for the ludicrous, the failings of 
human nature are never portrayed but to warn the 
young and the thoughtless. Her writings are dis- 
tinguished fur vivacity and ease of expression, 
strong common sense, and right principle. In her 
juvenile tales the children are neither ‘* good little 
girls, nor bad little boys’’—but real little boys and 
girls, who act and speak with all the genuineness 
and natveté of childhood. No writer of fiction in 
our country has ever had a wider, or more interested 
circle of readers; and this is clearly proved by the 
increased circulation of those publications in which 
her name has appeared as a regular contributor. 

It will be noticed that the autobiography is dated 
from the United States Hotel, of this city, where 
Miss Leslie at present resides—a charm to its 
social circle, and sought out by distinguished trav- 
ellers of many nations, as well as those of our own 
land. Her conversation is quite equal to her 
writings, a circumstance by no means common with 
authors; her remarkable memory furnishing an 
inexhaustible store of anecdote, mingled with 
sprightly and original opinions. Her early life 
will be learned from the following sketch. 


LETTER TO MRS. ALICE B. NEAL. 


“My dear Friend :—I was born in Philadelphia, 
at the corner of Market and Second streets, on the 
15th of November, 1787, and was baptized in 
Christ Church, by Bishop White. 

Both my parents were natives of Cecil county, 
Maryland, also the birth-place of my grandfathers 
and grandmothers on each side. My great-grand- 
father, Robert Leslie, was a Scotchman. He came 





to settle in America about the year 1745 or ’46, 
jand bought a farm on North-East River, nearly 


| opposite to the insulated hill called Malden’s Moun- 
tain. I have been at the place. My maternal 
great-grandfather was a Swede named Jansen. So 
I have no English blood in me. 

My father was a man of considerable natural 
genius, and much self-taught knowledge ; particu- 
larly in Natural Philosophy and in mechanies. 
He was also a good draughtsman, and a ready 
writer on scientific subjects; and in his familiar 
| letters, and in his conversation, there was evidence 
| of a most entertaining vein of humor, with extraor- 
dinary powers of description. He had an excel- 
|lent ear for music; and, without any regular 
| instruction, he played well on the flute and violin. 
|1 remember, at this day, many fine Scottish airs 
{that IT have never seen in print, and which my 
| father had learned in his boyhood from his Scottish 
erandsire, who was a good singer. My mother 
| was a handsome woman, of excellent sense, very 
| amusing, and a first-rate housewife. 

Soon after their marriage, my parents removed 
from Elkton to Philadelphia, where my father 
commenced business as a watch-maker. He had 
great success. Philadelphia was then the seat of 
the Federal Government: and he soon obtained the 
custom of the principal people in the place, includ- 
ing that of Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, 
the two last becoming his warm personal friends. 
There is a free-masonry in men of genius which 
makes them find out each other immediately. It 
was by Mr. Jefferson’s recommendation that my 
father was elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. To Dr. Franklin he sug- 
gested an improvement in lightning-rods—gilding 
the points to prevent their rusting—that was im- 
mediately, and afterwards universally, adopted. 
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Among my father’s familiar visitors were Robert 
Patterson, long Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Mint; Charles. Wilson Peale, who 
painted the men of the revolution, and founded the 
noble museum called by his name ; John Vaughan, 
and Matthew Carey. 

When I was about five years old, my father went 
to England, with the intention of engaging in the 
exportation of clocks and watches to Philadelphia, 
having recently taken into partnership Isaac Price, 
of this city. We arrived in London in June, 1793, 
after an old-fashioned voyage of six weeks. We 
lived in England about six years and a half, when 
the death of my father’s partner in Philadelphia, 
obliged us to return home. An extraordinary cir- 
cumstance compelled our ship to go into Lisbon, 
and detained us there from November till March ; 
and we did not finish our voyage and arrive in 
Philadelphia till May. The winter we spent in 
our Lisbon lodgings was very uncomfortabie, but 
very amusing. 

After we came home, my father’s health, which 
had long been precarious, declined rapidly ; but he 
lived till 1803. My mother and her five children 
(of whom I was the eldest) were left in circum- 
stances which rendered it necessary that she and 
myself should make immediate exertions for the 
support of those who were yet too young to assist 
themselves, as they did afterwards. Our difficulties 
we kept uncomplainingly to ourselves. We asked 
no assistance of our friends, we incurred no debts, 
and we lived on cheerfully, and with such moderate 
enjoyments as our means afforded ; believing in the 
proverb, that ‘* All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” 

My two brothers were then, and still are, sources 
of happiness to the family. But they both left 
home at the age of sixteen. Charles, with an 
extraordinary genius for painting, went to London 
to cultivate it. He rapidly rose to the front rank 
of his profession, and maintains a high place among 
the great artists of Europe. He married in Eng- 
land, and still lives there. 

My youngest brother, Thomas Jefferson Leslie, 
having passed through the usual course of military 
education, in the West Point Academy, was com- 
missioned in the Engineers, and, with the rank of 
Major, is still attached to the army. My sister, 
Anna Leslie, resides in New York. She has sev- 
eral times visited London, where she was instructed 
in painting by her brother Charles, and has been 
very successful in copying pictures. My youngest 
sister, Patty, became the wife of Henry C. Carey, 
and never in married life was happiness more 
perfect than theirs, 

To return now to myself. Fortunate in being 
gifted with an extraordinary memory, I was never 
in childhood much troubled with long lessons to 
learn, or long exercises to write. My father 
thought I could acquire sufficient knowledge for a 
child by simply reading “ in book,”’ without making 
any great effort to learn things by heart. And as 
this is not the plan usually pursued at schools, I 
got nearly all my education at home. I had a 
French master, and a music master (both coming 
to give lessons at the house); my father himself 
taught me to write, and overlooked my drawing; 
and my mother was fully competent to instruct me 
in every sort of useful sewing. I went three 
months to school, merely to learn ornamental 
needle-work. All this was in London. We had 
@ governess in the house for the younger children. 





My chief delight was in reading and drawing. 
My first attempts at the' latter were on my slate, 
and I was very happy when my father brought me 
one day a box of colors and a drawing book, and 
showed me how to use them. 

There was no restriction on my reading, except 
to prevent me from “ reading my eyes out.”? And 
indeed they had never been very strong. At that 
time there were very few books written purposely 
for children. J believe I obtained all that were 
then to be found. But this catalogue being soon 
exhausted, and my appetite for reading being con- 
tinually on the increase, I was fain to supply it 
with works that were considered beyond the ca- 
pacity of early youth—a capacity which is too 
generally underrated. Children are often kept on 
bread and milk long after they are able to eat meat 
and potatoes. I could read at four years old, and 
before twelve 1 was familiar, among a multitude 
of other books, with Goldsmith’s admirable Letters 
on England, and his histories of Rome and Greece 
(Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian Nights, of 
course), and I had gone through the six octavo 
volumes of the first edition of Cook’s Voyages. I 
talked much of Tupia and Omiah, and Otoo and 
Terreoboo—Captain Cook I almost adored. Among 
our visitors, in London, was a naval officer who had 
sailed with Cook on his last voyage, and had seen 
him killed at Owhyhee—I am sorry the name of 
that island has been changed to the unspellable and 
unpronounceable Hawaii. 1 was delighted when 
my father took me to the British Museum, to see 
the numerous curiosities brought from the South 
Sea by the great circumnavigator. 

The * Elegant Extracts’? made me acquainted 
with the best passages in the works of all the 
British writers who had flourished before the pres- 
ent century. From this book I first learned the 
beauties of Shakspeare. My chief novels were 
Miss Burney’s, Mrs. Radcliffe’s, and the Children 
of the Abbey. 

Like most authors, I made my first attempts in 
verse. ‘They were always songs, adapted to the 
popular airs of that time, the close of the last cen- 
tury. The subjects were chiefly soldiers, sailors, 
hunters, and nuns. I scribbled two or three in the 
pastoral line, but my father once pointing out to me 
a real shepherd, in a field somewhere in Kent, 1 
made no further attempts at Damons and Strephons, 
playing on lutes and wreathing their brows with 
roses. My songs were, of course, foolish enough ; 
but in justice to myself I will say, that having a 
good ear, I was never guilty of a false quantity in 
any of my poetry—my lines never had a syllable 
too much or too little, and my rhymes always did 
thyme. At thirteen or fourteen, I began to despise 
my own poetry, and destroyed all Thad. I then, 
for many years, abandoned the dream of my child- 
hood, the hope of one day seeing my name in 
print. 

It was not till 1827, that I first ventured ‘* to put 
forth a book,” and a most unparnassian one it was— 
‘* Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweet- 
meats.’’ Truth was, I had a tolerable collection 
of receipts, taken by myself while a pupil of Mrs. 
Goodfellow’s cooking school, in Philadelphia. I 
had so many applications from my friends for copies 
of these directions that my brother suggested my 
getting rid of the incqnvenience by giving them to 
the public in print. An offer was immediately 
made to me by Munroe & Francis, of Buston, to 
publish them on fair terms. The little volume had 
much success, and-has gone through many editions, 
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Mr. Francis being urgent that 1 should try my 
hand at a work of imagination, I wrote a series of 
juvenile stories, which 1 called the Mirror. It 
was well received, and was followed by several 
other story-books for youth—‘* The Young Ameri- 
cans,’”’ ** Stories for Emma,” “‘ Stories for Ade- 
laide,’’ ‘‘ Atlantic Tales,” ‘* Stories for Helen,”’ 
** Birth-day Stories.” Also, I compiled a little 
work called ‘* The Wonderful Traveller,’ being 
an abridgment (with essential alterations) of Mun- 
chausen, Gulliver, and Sindbad. In 1831 Munroe 
& Francis published my ‘‘ American Girl’s 
Book,’”’ of which an edition is still printed every 
year. Many juvenile tales, written by me, are to 
be found in the annuals called the Pearl and the 
Violet. 

I had but recently summoned courage to write 
fictions for grown people, when my story of Mrs. 
Washington Potts obtained a prize from Mr. 
Godey, of the Lady’s Book. Subsequently I was 
allotted three other prizes, successively, from dif- 
ferent periodicals. 1 then withdrew from this sort 
of competition. 

For several years I wrote an article every month 
for the Lady’s Book, and for a short time I was a 
contributor to Graham’s Magazine; and occasion- 
ally I sent, by invitation, a contribution to the 
weekly papers. I was also editor of the Gift, an 
annual published by Carey & Hart; and of the 
Violet, a juvenile souvenir. 

My only attempt at anything in the form of a 
novel, was ‘‘ Amelia, or a Young Lady’s Vicissi- 
tudes,”’ first printed in the Lady’s Book, and then 
in a small volume by itself. Could I begin anew 
my literary career, I would always write novels 
instead of short stories. 

Three volumes of my tales were published by 
Carey & Lee, under the title of Pencil Sketches. 
Of these, there will soon be a new edition. In 
1838, Lee & Blanchard printed a volume contain- 
ing ‘‘ Althea Vernon, or the Embroidered Hand- 
kerchief,’”’ and ‘* Henrietta Harrison, or the Blue 
Cotton Umbrella.” Several books of my fugitive 
stories have been published in pamphlet form—the 
titles being ‘* Kitty’s Relations,’’ ‘* Leonilla Lyn- 
more,”’ ** The Maid of Canal Street,’’ (the Maid is 
a refined and accomplished young lady,) and ** The 
Jennings’ and their Beaux.”” All my stories are 
of familiar life, and I have endeavored to render 
their illustrations of character and manners, as en- 
tertaining and instructive as | could ; trying always 
** to point a moral,’’ as well as to ‘* adorn a tale.”’ 

The works from which I have, as yet, derived 
the greatest pecuniary advantage, are my three 
books on domestic economy. ‘The ‘* Domestic 
Cookery Book,’’ published in 1837, is now in the 
forty-first edition, no edition having been Jess than 
a thousand copies; and the sale increases every 
year. ‘* The House Book’’ came out in 1840, and 
the ** Lady’s Receipt Book’’ in 1846. All have 
been successful and profitable. 

My two last stories are ‘* Jernigan’s Pa,"’ pub- 
lished in the Saturday Gazette, and ‘* The Bay- 
mounts,’’ in the Saturday Evening Post. 

I am now engaged on the life of John Fitch, for 
which I have been several years collecting informa- 
tion from authentic sources. I hope soon to finish 
a work (undertaken by particular desire) for the 
benefit of young ladies, and to which I purpose 
giving the plain, simple title of ‘‘ The Behavior 

ook.”’ 





VIENNA. 


Correspondence of the Morning Chronicle, 23 Oct. 
VIENNA. 


CorresponpeNce from Croatia is full of the Pan- 
slavonic mania, which took hold of the people 
before the breaking out of the war of revolution, 
and now only slumbers. In the event of another 
rising of the different Austrian races, the power 
which offers the unrestricted use of the Sclavonic 
language on all occasions, and raises it to the dom- 
inant one, will undoubtedly succeed in quelling 
the insurrection in the provinces where that lan- 
guageisspoken. This question of dialect promises 
to be the gordian knot for every future Austrian 
statesman. 

If the bundle of States known by the name 
of the Austrian Monarchy, were an island in the 
midst of the ocean, and some enterprising mariner 
were for the first time to light upon it, he would 
doubtless ve struck with the good nature, obedience, 
and orderly habits of the people, their reverence for 
the institutions of a pure monarchy, combined with 
an enthusiastic attachment to the person of the 
monarch. Though Austria is not surrounded by 
the sea, but a conglomerate mass embedded in the 
heart of Europe, accessible on all sides to the 
curious traveller, and open to the encroachments of 
foreign customs and institutions; still, to the eye 
of the politician and philosopher, the subjects of 
the emperor have always presented the aspect of 
a people willing to be governed, accustomed from 
time immemorial to look above and beyond them- 
selves for protection and law. A stranger coming 
to Vienna in 1851 would be likely enough to leave 
it with a similar impression. A few remarks will, 
perhaps, be sufficient to show that what once would 
have been a just and true opinion of the national 
character, now would only apply to a small mi- 
nority. 

The altered state of Vienna is frequently the 
theme of remark to travellers who knew the city 
and its inhabitants ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
ago. The writer of these lines can remember 
Vienna when it was a far different place from what 
itis now. The difference it is hard to explain, as 
it is nothing tangible, and consists more in a 
general dulness, a sombre character that everything 
has taken, rather than in any very positive sign of 
change. People eat and drink as much, perhaps more 
than formerly, but talk less, and what they say has 
more meaning in it. On the whole, I should say 
there is much less enjoyment than formerly ; and, 
notwithstanding the worthlessness of the paper 
money, people are getting more provident. The 
theatres are crowded, and so are the public walks 
in fine weather; but one sees fewer carriages, and 
the air and gestures of the persons you meet are 
graver than heretofore. In fact, an artificial super- 
structure of loyalty and contentment has been raised 
and its factitious nature peers out. The doctrines 
broached by the first French revolution met with 
small sympathy in Austria, the war of self-defence 
in which the empire was engaged, requiring the 
whole energies of the nation for its support. Peace 
came, and the Austrian rulers had an easy task to 
perform, the respect for authority and subservience 
to the crown having suffered no abatement or shock, 
the German race being slow to receive impulses 
from abroad. The thirty-five years of peace and 
plenty—an epoch of vast achievement in the world 


| of mechanical contrivance and discovery—told upon 
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that race which, next to the Russians, is the most 
indolent and unenterprising in Europe. By degrees 
the utilitarian spirit of the age, exemplified in the 
railroad and steamboat, found its way across the 
Rhine, and heralded the Western propaganda ; and 
now, too late, it is felt, that the acquisition of 
utility were dearly purchased in this country by 
the new notions of men and things chat have under- 
mined the belief in the prescriptive right to govern, 
and found partisans in every tribe of Austria’s mot- 
ley population. At last came another French rev- 
olution to give the tone to Europe. Austria, inert 
before, this time responded, and drove away her 
minister, thus setting an example to the rest of 
Germany. The events of 1848 are familiar to 
your readers. I merely allude to them to show the 
aptitude already attained in the form and spirit of 
resistance, by treading in the footsteps of the 
French. 

The docile and submissive temper observable in 
the ‘* Austrian subject,’’ his long-suffering patience 
and blind confidence in paternal authority, that 
amorous longing to be governed, expired with the 
year 1848, and the attempt now being made to re- 
vive it, and stultify again an awakened people, by 
giving them a royal idol, will be found utterly 
useless. This was the great end and purpose of the 
decrees of August 20. They were designed to re- 
kindle the departing glory of monarchy. By abol- 
ishing every concession to the people, and by 
placing the reins of government in one hand, it 
was supposed the aureol would reappear and shine 
with greater Justre than ever. Der Lloyd con- 
tinually harps upon this one string, and all the 
papers chime in and flourish upon the idea of a 
united monarchy, embracing in the iron cage of 
centralization all the members of the ‘‘ happy 
family,’’ from the croaking raven to the sulky cur ; 
while all that can be permitted to the individual 
members of the German, Italian, Croat, Magyar, 
Pole, Czeck, &c., races, will be todo what they are 
told, and eat what is given them. To believe the 
newspaper reports, the veneration for the person of 
the sovereign in one province is echoed in another 
by the homage paid to the soldier archduke, 
and the shouts of enthusiasm raised wherever he 
appears, in his progress through the cities of the 
Theiss. Had | not received private accounts of a 
contrary description, I should have warned you 
against a too implicit reliance in the government 
statements. The reception of the Archduke Al- 
bert in Hungary was enthusiastic on the part of the 
soldiery, and he managed to propitiate the Hunga- 
rians who are seen in his suite by permitting them 
to wear their national dress, and reclaim their side 
arms that had been given up. 





From the N. Y. Courier. 
NICARAGUA. 


Tne details of the following great commercial 
enterprise, conceived and executed within the last 
twelve months, will be read with interest. 

The vast and rapid completion, accompanied 
with the successful operation of enterprises, con- 
ducted by Mr. Vanderbilt, of this city, is one of 
the most striking evidences of the expanding ener- 
gies of a nation’s industry ever contemplated. 

The sword, the pen, the preacher, the statesman, 
have done measurable good, but have made slow 
progress in the march of time, in comparison with 
the advance movements of production and com- 





merce, propelled by such enterprises as those which 
are here narrated. The penetration of one steam- 
ship laden with the elements, thus furnishing the 
evidences of civilization into regions thousands of 
miles remote ; extending to the inhabitants a friendly 
salute where culture and production have, hereto- 
fore, been unknown : commands admiration, excites 
emulation, dethrones prejudice, converts the sceptic, 
creates intelligence, and infuses a spirit for indus- 
trial organization, that is far more operative, being 
involuntary and spontaneous in its character, than 
the united action of the printing press, the teacher, 
and the statesman, that are but incidental followers 
of the great engine that opens the highways between 
nations. 

Mr. Vanderbilt first visited Europe in the month 
of September, 1850, as we are informed, with an 
associate, for the purpose of offering to the English 
government a participation in the grant which he 
and his associates had secured, some twelve months 
previous, from the Grenadian government, to build 
a canal to navigate the river San Juan and Lake 
Nicaragua to connect the two oceans. Mr. V. hav- 
ing been thirty years extensively engaged in build- 
ing and running steam vessels, and having under- 
taken an enterprise which his experience would be 
likely to secure the accomplishment of, on his re- 
turn from England in December, submitted the 
following terms to government, upon which, as 
he thought, the government might derive advan- 
tages. 

He proposed to build and completely equip, at 
his own expense, six steam-ships of the first class, 
and of the first quality in all respects, and unsur- 
passed by any other steamships now afloat. The 
ships to be from one to two thousand tons burden 
(which are, undoubtedly, best adapted to such ser- 
vice.) To run, in part, between New York and 
San Juan de Nicaragua (or Grey-Town) and inter- 
mediate puints, if necessary, and, in part, between 
San Francisco and the terminus of the transit route 
of the ‘* American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal 
Company,”’ on the Pacific Ocean, semi-monthly, 
which transit route is now opened, and its terminus 
designated. All those ships, or either of them, 
the government to have the right to call into ser- 
vice in case of war, actual or threatened, on pay- 
ment of the actual cost. 

In consideration of that actual right being granted, 
the government should, whenever it could be done 
consistently with the public interest, transport the 
public mails designed for such points on those 
ships. The government to pay nothing until the 
mails should be entrusted to him—only, from the 
time the transportation may commence, then to pay 
the sum of $30,000 per annum for that service, 
for each ship, whilst he should continue to so trans- 
port the mail, and no longer, nut asking one dollar 
from the public treasury, except as a reasonable 
compensation for services when performed. 

The advantages to the government set forth in 
connection with the foregoing propositions are, that 
the transportation of the mails is effected (and only 
when required) at a cost barely remunerative : 
their right to call at any moment six first-class 
ships, in case of war, into their service, (for the 
construction and maintenance of which it has ad- 
vanced nothing,) at the actual cost only. And in 
case of the loss of either of the ships, the govern- 
ment loses nothing—having no property in them 
—the expense of maintaining them being entirely 
with Mr. V. 

In March, after the adjournment of Congress, 
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Mr. Vanderbilt,,in a communication to the Post- 
master-General further represented that he had, 
since the foregoing propositions, visited Nicara- 
gua for the purpose of putting a line in operation 
across that state, and was ¢hen prepared to say, 
that in the month of July last past he would have 
in complete operation, a semi-monthly line between 
New York and San Francisco, via Nicaragua. 
That the steamers would be of the first class and 
quality ; that the transit across the Isthmus would 
be made, in steamboats, capable of carrying 300 
passengers each, from the port of San Juan Nica- 
ragua to the Lake of Nicaragua, (90 miles,) and 
across the lake, in steamboats, to the river Lagos, 
on the western shore (40 miles) ; thence to the 
Pacific, (12 miles and 30 chains,) by a good road 
built for the purpose, to San Juan de] Sur on the 
Pacific ; the whole distance between New York 
and San Francisco to be accomplished in twenty- 
five days at the farthest ; and to perform the dis- 
tance within that time he was willing to bind him- 
self with any amount of penalty. 

It will be seen how far Mr. Vanderbilt’s propo- 
sitions and undertakings have thus far been fulfilled. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has now five steamers running, and 
accomplishing the distance tri-monthly. Those 
five would at $30,000 each, carry the mails be- 
tween New York and San Francisco for $150,000. 
A sixth vessel, it is understood, will be launched 
within a few days; thus the cost, embracing six 
steamers on a shorter route, would be but $180,000. 

Mr. V. returned in November from England 
without a vestige of steamship, except the Prome- 
theus—half finished ; and in the latter part of De- 
cember, went with her to Central America, where 
he examined the route and was confirmed in the 
idea of navigating the river, and returned here 
about the first of March, and then built for his 
company the following steamers now on the river :-— 
The Sir Henry Bulwer, John M. Clayton, and 
Joseph L. White. Thus three iron ships, of 300 
tons each, were sent out in pieces, and competent 
men were sent from here to erect and work them. 
They are now navigating the length of the San 
Juan river, successfully. 

Mr. V. went out again, 24th July, to put the boats 
in operation. He made the transit across, return- 
ing in August—twenty-five days from the time of 
his departure. On the first of September, he com- 
menced the Central America, that left on Wednes- 
day ; a vessel that was launched twenty-five days 
after the contract was executed for building her. 
She is 450 tons burthen ; 75 horse-power ; with 
saloons, and every fixture calculated to navigate 
the Lake Nicaragua; 160 feet long ; 40 feet wide ; 
with accommodations for five hundred passengers, 
with their luggage. In the further promotion of 
that particular enterprise, the Central America has 
gone out, in tow, or with lines attached to the beauti- 
ful steamer Daniel Webster, and, barring accidents, 
will arrive at San Juan within ten days with the 
Commodore on board, as he was not willing to 
trust her in other hands, to pass the rapids. 
Whether he will be successful in getting her over, 
remains to be determined : but if ability and energy 
can accomplish it, it will be done. 

In addition to these vast and successful enter- 
prises, accomplished within the last twelve months, 
since Mr. V.’s return from England last Novem- 
ber, he has placed three new steam vessels on the 
Pacific—the Independence, North America, and Pa- 
cific ; and on the Atlantic Ovean, between here and 
San Juan, to connect with them, there will be the 
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Prometheus, Daniel Webster, and Northern Light, 
averaging about 1200 tons, built most particularly - 
for speed and passengers. The Northern Light is of 
2300 tons, and will be launched on Saturday. The 
magnitude of the vessels is not always indicative 
of the capacity and room for the comfortable con- 
veyance of passengers. The Collins’ line has ves- 
sels of 3000 tons and carry 150 passengers, and 
the Daniel Webster, of 1200 tons, will accommodate 
350 passengers with good berths. The world has 
never witnessed the consummation of enterprises, 
of the same magnitude, of the same character, 
within so short a period of time. The effect of 
this new impetus, attracting commerce to the Cen- 


tral and South American ports, must be incalcula- 
ble. 


The following brief letter from Com. Vanderbilt, 
gives, in a few words, an account of the success of 
one of the most adventurous enterprises ever under- 
taken. 


San Juan del Norte, Nov. 2, 1851. 

Dear Sir,—I arrived here this morning in the 
steamship Daniel Webster, with the steamer Central 
America, of 400 tons burthen, in tow, after a passage 
of 10 days, notwithstanding all the ‘* knowing ones,”’ 
and particularly those of the greatest experience of 
the sea-furing part of the community, pronounced it 
to be impossible. 

When I left New York it was predicted that she 
would be let loose before we should be six hours at sea. 
I was sanguine that, by proper care and attention, it 
could be done. The first night out it was rough, and 
we parted one of our large hawsers. This would 
have been the last of the tow had I not been here, 
but we got another hawser attached, and again went 
on, continuing to go ahead until we arrived here, 
with everything in perfect order. . 

I shall start to-morrow morning for Lake Nicara- 
gua, and if careful attention and perseverance will get 
her over the rapids, she shall be there ; although I do 
not consider it at all certain. Therefore, if you hear 
of her loss, you must not be disappointed. She is a 
large vessel to get up through this river, drawing 
about four feet of water, when you know I never pre- 
tended, nor do I now, to navigate it with a greater 
draft than 20 to 22 inches, which is the draft of the 
small iron steamers now navigating it. When the 
expedition that has thus far marked the progress of 
this little vessel is taken into consideration, I think it 
will somewhat astonish the world. You recollect that 
Thad built her in 27 days. She lay in New York 
some six days waiting the departure of the Daniel 
Webster, and 10 days bring her here, a distance of 
2200 miles by sea. The whole time, from the first 
stroke of a hammer towards her construction, is but 
43 days. Let some one try to beat it. 

You will hear the result of our attempt to reach 
the Lake, by the Prometheus, leaving here about the 
17th inst. 

Respectfully yours, 
CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT. 

Mr. D. B. Aten, New York. 


From the Times, 12 November. 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AND ALL THE COLO- 
NIES. 


Tue apathy of the public and of Parliament upon 
the subject of our colonial government is the cause 
of serious evil, not only to the colonists, but also to 


ourselves. So long as affairs go quietly in appear- 
ance the nation, unfortunately, is satisfied. Any 
appeal to Parliament is useless ; a deaf ear is turned 
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to every complaint, and, by dint of sheer indiffer- 
ence, every critic of the existing system is effect- 
ively silenced. The officials of Downing-street have 
full liberty to do as little or as much as they please, 
and the colonial secretary is a potentate exercising 
uncontrollable sway. The consequences of this 
neglect on the one part, and freedom on the other, 
are made remarkably manifest from time to time, in 
each colony successively. There is discontent, in- 
deed, in all, and at all times ; but occasionally there 
occurs serious disaster. The colonists are con- 
stantly in a state of suffering—the mother country 
begins to be sensible of the mischief only when 
some more than ordinary misfortune calls for ex- 
traordinary exertion and leads to extraordinary ex- 
pense. 
worés are used with respect to the colonial secretary 
and his subordinates, and the money required is 
invariably paid. With this useless grumbling the 
anger evaporates; nothing is done to reform the 
faulty system, or to check, in reality, the vagaries 
of the minister. He continues to do as he pleases, 
and the old tune is played da capo. *Such, for ex- 
ample, has been the conduct of Parliament and the 
public with respect to the colonies of South Africa ; 
and we have now, as regards them, arrived at one 
of those periods of disaster which excite a momen- 
tary attention, give rise to passing complaint and 
rebuke, and produce enormous expense. Never 
was there a more striking illustration of our mis- 
chievous system of colonial rule. Lord Grey has, 


so far as England has been concerned, had full 
license to do as he pleased. He has indulged with- 
out let or hindrance in every crotchet that his fancy 
has suggested. He has exhibited every phase of 
his variable temper with respect to the unhappy 
colonists, and has finished by considering them gen- 


erally as his personal enemies. Because he could 
not make the colonists acquiesce without a murmur 
in all he proposed, his sensitive dignity deemed 
itself insulted, and he consequently insulted in re- 
turn, and oppressed the helpless objects of his petu- 
lance and anger. In no instance in our colonial 
history can the misfortunes which have occurred be 
more directly and fairly traced to the conduct of the 
colonial secretary than in the case of the Cape 
colony. The present disastrous condition of affairs 
there is the legitimate consequence of Lord Grey’s 
conduct. ‘To his mischievous meddling the out- 
break of the Caffres is solely attributable. The 
unprepared state of the colony is the result of his 
policy. The discontent of the colonists was pr: 
duced by his ill-temper and unwarrantable conduct. 
From the first moment of his colonial rule he has 
in every colony resisted to the utmost every attempt 
on the part of the colunists to manage their own 
affairs, and in South Africa he has been especially 
successful in giving efficiency to this the cardinal 
principle of his policy. He has compelled the col- 
onists to submit to enforced inaction; but, while 
thus retaining them in the leading-strings of the 
colonial-office, he has not failed to keep alive in 
them feelings of bitter indignation. He has thus 
rendered it impossible to employ them usefully in 
the defence of the colony, while he has left un- 
touched every mischievous power they possessed. 
The state of affairs is now at length seriously 
alarming. The horse guards talk of five fresh regi- 
ments in addition to the ten either on their way to 
or serving in South Africa. We cannot desert the 
colony and the colonists, withdraw our troops, and 
put an end to our dominion. ‘That is impossible ; 
neither can we continue the present harassing hos- 


A shout of anger is then raised, some hard | 
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tilities. ‘The war must be put an end to, either by 
submission on our part or on that of the Caffres. 
But submission on our part will, under present cir- 
cumstances, bring ruin upon the colony. Flushed 
with success, the wild tribes of Caffreland will, by 
constant incursions, keep the colonists in continued 
alarm. The insecurity of life and property will put 
an end to improvement and settlement, and the colon 
will soon dwindle away. ‘The Boers and the Caf- 
fres will then occupy the country, and wage inces- 
sant war with each other. Submission, then, or 
retreat on our part, must not be thought of; but to 
subjugate the people whom we have thus roused to 
hostility will entail enormous expense. The last 
Caffre war took from the imperial treasury above 
three millions of money, and the present state of 
affairs proves for what purpose that money was 
expended. Still, there is but one course before us. 
The Caffres must be subdued and brought to com- 
plete and permanent submission. The most eco- 
nomic mode of proceeding will be to employ a force 
sufficient to bring about this result in one campaign. 
The one large expense and the one great effort will 
be far less expensive, even as regards the immediate 
money outlay, than a petty warfare continued for 
a series of years. To the colony such a decisive 
and rapid plan of action would be of incalculable 
benefit. Security would be at once reéstablished, 
emigration would attend on security, and a rapid 
advance in the material well-being of the colony 
would be the immediate effect. With a little war, 
continued for years, such an advance would be im- 
possible. Every day would see the condition of the 
colony deteriorate, and many long years of trying 
toil would be needed to give toa colony in such 
circumstances a substantive existence. It would 
continue dependent, even for its very being, on the 
mother country ; would be ever craving for support 
and aid, instead of being, as it ought to be, a self- 
supporting and a useful possession. 

But suppose the war ended, and the Caflres sub- 
dued and humbled, and excluded permanently from 
British Caffraria—suppose the enormous expense 
again provided for—is nothing to be done to prevent 
a recurrence of such disasters? Is the colonial min- 
ister, be he Lord Grey or any one else, still to have 
the power to bring upon us at any time precisely 
similar evils? Will Parliament never address it- 
self to the task of framing a system of colonial rule 
—a code of colonial law, by which regularity and 
order may be made to take the place of the present 
hopeless confusion that pervades every portion of 
our colonial empire, and a settled and definite rule 
to exclude the mischievous working of whim, ca- 
price, vanity, and ignorance? Are our colonists 
to be forever subject to a succession of Lord Greys, 
in place of being under the dominion of prudence 
and common sense? We fear that no satisfactory 
answer will be given to this questioning. A colony 
at present is considered by every administration as 
a patronage preserve; and our colonies are looked 
upon with complacency by those in power, not 
because they may be rendered the means of extend- 
ing our influence, our language, our civilization to 
regions where barbarism, ignorance, and misery are 
now alone to be found—not because friendly prov- 
inces may be created, in which our manufactures 
may find a ready and remunerative market, and our 
overflowirg population happy homes—but because 
they afford the means of providing for distressed 
connexions and importunate partisans. A colony 
and its inhabitants are of importance, because, un- 
der the pretext of governing them and it, a host of 
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dependents can be quartered on the public. This 
patronage, and a love of ease and power, make the 
whole body of our colonial officials fierce enemies 
of every plan by which the powers of government 
are conferred on the colonies themselves. So soon 
as a colony provides all its own officers of govern- 
ment, its secretaries, its judges, its law-officers, its 
bishops, &c., it ceases to be a subject of interest in 
Downing-street. Canada at this moment is less 
prized at the colonial-office than any other of our 
colonial dependencies, simply because now Cana- 
dians fill a large proportion of the offices in their 
own government, which consequently affords but a 
small harvest of patronage to the administration 
here. Every colony possessed of a representative 
government tends necessarily to the same disagree- 
able state of things. It is, therefure, the policy of 
the colonial-office to withhold, up to the latest pos- 
sible period, from every colony, a representative 
constitution ; and, when at length that is no longer 
possible, then to grant as defective a plan of gov- 
ernment as the ingenuity of its officials can devise. 
Every improvement is steadily resisted, and every 
shift is resorted to, every mischief recklessly braved, 
in order to continue the mischievous power of official 
patronage. Parliament, if it really felt for the im- 
perial interests of England as regards her coloniai 
possessions, could put an end to this baneful struggle 
without difficulty and without danger. A definite 
rule might be established with respect to colonies 
generally, which would obviate the necessity of 
passing an act of Parliament for each separate 
colony, when its demands for the power of self- 
government must be attended to. The rule that is 
good for Sydney is good also for New Zealand, 
and the Cape. The men who have founded the 
colony of South Australia are of the same race, 
have the same education, habits, thoughts, and feel- 
ings, as those who established Port Philip. The 
institutions which the one set of colonists need, the 
others also require ; and the representative constitu- 
tion that would work well in New Zealand would 
be equally useful in South Africa. Why, then, 
does not Parliament apply itself to the task of fram- 
ing a law which would meet the exigencies of all 
our colonies of this description? By so doing it 
would supersede all the mischievous influences of 
our present system, and effectively guard against 
the repetition of those monstrous evils of which we 
have at this moment so striking an illustration in 
the blvodshed, expense, and misery of the present 
Caffre war. 


[It is intolerable that for the sake of having a “ crotch- 
ety’’ lord in a good office, the public interests, and indeed 
the interests of humanity, should be set at naught. Peo- 
ple in England will begin soon to think how many States 
in our Union, England, Ireland and the colonies would 
make. Scotland must come in as one; she is just about as 
populous as New York.] 





From the New York Evening Post. 
The Golden Legend. By Henry Wapswortu Lona- 

FELLOW. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. New 

York: Evans & Britton. 1851. 

WE have the long-promised poem of Longfellow, at 
length, before us. We have not yet found time to 
read it, but we perceive it opens beautifully, and, on 
turning over the leaves, we catch glimpses of charm- 
ing thoughts and images, like bright pebbles glitter- 
ing at the bottom of a clear stream. 








THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


In the midst of the narrative, a Miracle-play or 
Mystery, after the manner of the old entertainments 
which bore that name, is introduced. It is entitled 
‘* The Nativity,’’ and from it we copy the following 
Christmas verses :— 


THE ANGELS OF THE SEVEN PLANETS. 


BEARING THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


THE ANGELS, 


The Angels of ine planets Seven, 
Across the shining fields of Heaven 
The natal star we bring ! 
Dropping our sevenfold virtues down, 
As priceless jewels in the crown 
Of Christ, our new-born King. 


RAPHAEL, 


I am the Angel of the Sun, 

Whose flaming wheels began to run 
When God's almighty breath 

Said to the darkness and the Night, 

Let there be light! and there was light ! 
I bring the gift of Faith. 


GABRIEL. 


T am the Angel of the Moon, 

Darkened, to be rekindled soon 
Beneath the azure cope ! 

Nearest to earth, it is my ray 

That best illumes the midnight way. 
I bring the gift of Hope ! 


ANAEL. 


The Angel of the Star of Love, 

The Evening Star, that shines above 
The place where lovers be, 

Above all happy hearths and homes, 

On roofs of thatch, or golden domes, 
I give him Charity ! 


ZOBIACHEL. 


The Planet Jupiter is mine ! 

The mightiest star of all that shine, 
Except the sun alone ! 

He is the High Priest of the Dove, 

And sends, from his great throne above, 
Justice, that shall atone! 


MICHAEL. 


The Planet Mercury, whose place 
Is nearest to the sun in space, 
Is my allotted sphere ! 
And with celestial ardor swift 
I bear upon my hands the gift 
Of heavenly Prudence here ! 


URIEL. 


I am the Minister of Mars, 

The strongest star among the stars ! 
My songs of power prelude 

The march and battle of man’s life, 

And for the suffering and the strife, 
I give him Fortitude ! 


ANACHIEL. 


The Angel of the uttermost 

Of all the shining heavenly host, 
From the far-oif expanse 

Of the Saturnian, endless space, 

I bring the last, the crowning grace, 
The gift of Temperance ! 











From Household Words. 
AN ABIDING DREAM. 


Wuenrs the mill-stream blindly rushes, 
And the mill-wheel grinds the corn, 
Like a fledgeling softly chirping 
From a thicket, I was born. 


And the miller was my father ; 
Merry-hearted man was he ; 

But his eye was ever brightest 
When it turned on home and me. 


He was both my parents to me ; 
Mother I had never seen ; 

Oft I fancied, sitting lonely, 
What her features might have been. 


Only when I asked him of her, 
Tears bedimmed his honest face ; 

And he faltered in his accents,,. 
Turning tow’rds the vacant place, 


Where, unoccupied and mournful, 
Stood her old accustomed chair ; 
And I used to gaze upon it 
Till I fancied she was there. 


So I grew up better for it, 
Speaking gently unto all ; 

For I reasoned, ‘* Mother hears them— 
All the angry words that fall.’’ 


One there was I often talked with ; 
Often came she to the mill ; 

°T was the village baker’s daughter, 
Empty sacks to bring and fill. 


And she told me of the people 
Living in the village near, 

And her idle prattle pleased me, 
Falling sweetly on my ear. 


Ah! I knew not that I loved her, 
But whene’er she smiling came, 

My full heart beat double measure, 
And my cheeks were all a-flame. 


Till she met me one bright morning, 
Blushing like a damask rose, 

Saying, that she might be married, 
And a lady, if she chose. 


°T was as if an icy finger 
Froze the current of my blood ! 

Pale and speechless—pale and speechless, 
Gazing on the ground I stood. 


Riches proved too strong temptation, 
She was dazzled by the glare ; 

And I turned me, broken-hearted, 
To the old remembered chair. 


All my daily toil was irksome, 
And the rushing of the stream, 

And the mill-wheel ever turning, 
Only seemed a painful dream. 


And my father marked my paleness, 
And he took my trembling hand, 

Saying, ‘‘ I have met with losses ; 
Let us seek another land.’’ 


How I longed to leave the dwelling ! 
Everything of value there 

Was exchanged to buy our outfit, 
Save the roughly-fashioned chair. 


Wild adventures, stern privations, 
Struggles hard for life and food, 

Turned the river of my fancies, 

Changed the current of my blood. 


AN ABIDING DREAM.—SONNET TO THANKSGIVING. 








And my father, growing aged, 
Rested from his daily toil, 

Leaving to my younger shoulders 
To prepare the stubborn soil. 


Proud was I of such an office, 
Laboring with weary feet ; 

And my mother, in the evening, 
Smiled upon me from her seat : 


And his cheerfulness repaid me 
All my diligence and care, 

Till I found him cold and lifeless, 
Lying in my mother’s chair ! 


Then I wept aloud for anguish, 
Anguish I could not restrain ; 

*©O my father! O my father !”’ 
Cried I many times in vain. 


For his lips were sealed forever ; 
So I hollowed out the earth, 
And I buried him afar off 
From the land that gave him birth. 


On the day that he was buried, 
Breaking loose against my will, 
Travelled back my wayward fancies 
To the mill-stream and the mill. 


I was sitting in the door-way, 
As of old, and she beside ; 

She the idol of my boyhood, 
Crown of all my youthful pride ; 


Whilst the crimson hues of sunset 
Glowed in all the western sky, 

And I thought I read an answer 
In the softness of her eye. 


And I found a sort of comfort, 
Thinking what was left untold, 

That she loved me ere her spirit 
Yielded to the power of gold. 


Wealth is won from many sources ; 
Wealthy farmer I became ; 

But my love for one who loved not 
In return, remained the same. 





SONNET TO THANKSGIVING. 
BY JEEMS. 


O, creat Thanksgiving ! best of holidays ! 
(Invented by our careful Plymouth sires 
To put out Christmas, and the yule-log fires, ) 
O let me sing a sonnet to thy praise ! 
Great is Thanksgiving in our Yankee nation— 
For party-sermons wondrous deep and wise— 
For eating turkeys, geese and pumpkin-pies— 
For canting, courting, rant and recreation ; 
For riding, walking, laughing, prating, prancing, 
For acting freely heartily and oddly, 
And—what old Mather would have held ungodly, 
A very special day for cards and dancing ! 
In everything, among all creeds and ranks, 
Great is Thanksgiving—save in giving thanks ! 
Post. 
Pror. Russett’s Reapincs.—Since Mrs. Kemble’s 
admirable performances, no such beautiful examples 
of the power of elocutionary art have been offered, as 
at the ‘* Reading Circles”’ given by Mr. F. T. Russell 
at different private residences in this city. He gives 
a public Reading at Hope Chapel this evening, and all 
will have an opportunity of listening to his really 
wonderful recitations—the last—for he is now going 
out from among us to reside elsewhere. We counsel 
all to go, for they will not only be delighted, but in- 
structed.—V. Y. J. of Com. 
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Romances, Lyrics and Songs. By Bayard Taylor. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

We are glad to see the best of Mr. Taylor’s poetical 
effusions collected in this neat volume. Most of them 
are palpable imitations of 'ennyson, but they are good 
imitations, and would do no discredit to the fame of 
the poet-laureate himself. ‘* Hylas,’’ the ** Soldier and 
the Pard,’’? and ‘‘ Autumnal Vespers,’’ are, perhaps, 
the finest specimens of the author’s genius. In song- 
writing he does not excel, but all his poems are highly 
wrought, and bear evidences of careful revision. Mr. 
Taylor does not publish hastily, and, in this respect, 
his example might be followed with advantage by the 
numerous rhymesters who deluge the press with their 
ill-digested and uncouth productions.—Com. Adv. 


Rural Homes. By Gervase Wheeler. 298 pp. 12mo: 
Charles Scribner. 

A judicious and agreeably written work on cottage 
and rural architecture, as adapted to American coun- 
try life. A work of taste and a practical manual 
combined, this elegant volume supplies a long-felt 
want, and imparts information often and vainly 
sought in works of a more imposing character. It 
includes original plans, designs, illustrations that 
really illustrate and do not merely confuse, with a 
great deal of sensible counsel and pleasant writing. 
Mr. Wheeler is equally happy with pen and pencil, a 
skilful draftsman and a graceful writer. He has, in 
common with Willis, a happy facility of verbal inven- 
tion and a sprightly fancy, seldom seen in books on 
architecture. Mr. Downing led the way in this coun- 
try to scholarly treatment of subjects of this class, and 
this work of Mr. Wheeler is destined to popularity in 
the same department. 

To all who desire a delightful rural retreat, of 
** living cottagely,’’ of getting a fair equivalent of 
comfort and tastefulness, for a moderate outlay, we 
commend the ‘‘ Rural Homes’’ of Mr. Wheeler.—V. 
Y. Eve. Post. 

Leaflets of Memory, an illuminated Annual for 
1852 ; edited by Reynell Coates, M. D. Philadel- 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

This is the eighth volume of this popular annual, 
and quite the most elegant of the series. ‘The illumi- 
nated pages are admirably executed and constitute a 
special attraction. The volume abounds with a choice 
variety of stories and sketches which form the staple 
of popular annuals, all presented in beautiful typo- 
graphical apparel, and illustrated with about a dozen 
superb engravings, by the best American artists.— 
N. Y. Eve. Post. 


Tue heart of Nathaniel Hawthorne is one of the 
kind which embrace, with the same readiness and 
cordiality, the finite, shapeless atom, and the grand 
total round of this most unlovable earth. His thor- 
ough naturalness and simplicity level all differences 
of apprehension. The child and the man, gentle or 
simple, equally imbibe his meaning, because its defi- 
nition lies in their own natures; and share his 
sympathy for its congenial aptitude to their own 
experience. The more inartificial the taste, the keener 
the appreciation of his writings. Hence his admirable 
fitness for the composition of such juveniles as the 
** Wonder-book, for Boys and Girls,’’ the beau ideal 
of a Christmas gift for the approaching season. ‘Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields are the publishers—™M Y. 
Times. 


Woman and her Needs. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smith : 
Fowler & Wells. 

This work was issued some time since, and has had 
@ most successful run, It is a moderate but firm 
discussion of the rights of woman, insisting upon the 
highest doctrines in this respect, and arguing the 
perfect equality of the sexes. Few more competent 
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persons than Mrs. Oakes Smith have undertaken the 
discussion of this difficult question.— Eve. Post. 


Utterance; or, Private Voices tc the Public 
Heart. A Collection of Home-Poems. By Caroline 
A. Briggs. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Company. 


This volume takes us quite by surprise. Perhaps 
it is becatise we are not booked up on the poets, and 
did not know what was to be expected of the name it 
bears. There are some names which we never dare 
question—they can make even rhyme reasonable. 
But for the rest—and they are many—their nice, 
elegantly printed productions, falling upon us like 
the leaves of Vallambrosa, excite only the common 
sense of pity at the waste of paper, ink, and hope. 
For an editor to slight one of these poets is so much a 
matter of course that it hardly excites a twinge of 
pain in him—perhaps not in the poet. 

But the volume before us only needs to be opened, 
to be treated with a higher degree of respect: Itisa 
sort of other self to somebody whose own self must be 
worth knowing. It is not only an ‘‘ utterance,’’ but 
an utterance of something. The unpretending, simple, 
truthful words are the vehicles of pure and elevated 
sentiment, if not of brilliant thought, and they are 
woven into verse with a good deal of felicity. We 
think our readers will thank us for giving one poem 
as an illustration and test of our criticism :—Com- 
monwealth. 

TRUST TO THE FUTURE. 


Trust to the future ;—though gloomy and cheerless, 

Prowls the dark Past like a ghost at thy back, 

Look not behind thee ;—be hopeful and fearless; 

Steer for the right way, and keep ta the track ! 
Fling off Despair—it has strength like a giant; 
Shoulder thy Purpose, and, boldly defiant 
Save to the Right, stand unmoved and unpliant ! 

Faith and God’s promise the brave never lack. 

Trust to the Future ;—the Present may fright thee, 

Scowling so fearfully close at thy side; 

Face it unmoved, and no Present can blight thee— 

He who stands boldly each blast shall abide. 

Never a storm but the tainted air needs it, 

Never a storm but the sunshine succeeds it; 

Each has a lesson, and he alone reads it 

Rightly who takes it and makes it his guide. 

Trust to the Future ;—it stands like an angel, 

Waiting to lead thee, to bless and to cheer; 

Singing of hope like some blessed evangel, 

Luring thee on to a brighter career. 

Why should the Past or the Present oppress theo ? 

Stamp on their coils, for, with arms to caress thee, 

See, the great Future stands yearning to bless thee ; 

Press boldly forward, nor yield to a fear! 

Trust to the Future ;—it will not deceive thee, 

So thou but meet it with brave heart and strong; 
Now begin living anew, and believe me, 

Gladness and Triumph will follow ere long. 

Never a night but there cometh a morrow, 

Never a grief but the hopeful will borrow 

Something of gladnces to lighten the sorrow; 

Life unto such is a conqueror’s song ! 

Trust to the Future, then;—cease from your weeping; 

Faith and a firm heart are all that you need— 

God and his angels havo yet in their keeping 

Iarvests of joy if we ’Il sow but the seed ! 

Trust to the Future—all life will be glorious ; 

Trust—for in trusting the soul is victorious; 

Trust—and in trusting be strong and laborious ; 

Up and be doing, and give God the meed ! 

N0/18 of Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution is full of interest ; but the same may be 
said of all the others. This contains views of many 
prominent persons in Philadelphia ; a fac-simile of 
the Valedictory of the Pennsylvania Journal—about 
to die under the Stamp Act ; portraits of many ven- 
erable characters, among which a gentleman whom 
we have pleasure in recollecting, Mr. James Pember- 
ton, and the Cracked Liberty Bell. Harper and 
Brothers : N. York. 





